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My Dear Bbotheb Allen, 

In compliance with the request of our Brethren, I send 70a 
the manuscript of my Address to them. Were I to consult only mj 
own wishes — I may say my own vanity— I would rather suppress it, 
for it was not intended for publicity beyond the limits in which my 
delegated authority is exercised. I had hoped, indeed, that it might 
be useful within the circle of our metropolitan Lodges: my Brethren 
think it may be so throughout a wider extent, and it is not for me to 
question their judgment. I think their kindness, often experienced and 
ever gratefully remembered by me, has induced them to overrate this 
production ; but I am confident that neither they nor I need feel ashamed 
of the sentiments it expresses. It is to be hoped that whoever thinks it 
worth attention will remember, that I am neither the champion nor the 
apologist of our Society; and that my opinion of its merits is the less 
liable to the imputation of partiality that I do not attempt to conceal 
or palliate the defects it is our conmion object to correct. 

Believe me, my dear Allen, 

Most sincerely yoora, 

J. F. TOWNSEND. 

i6th January, 1857. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF A MASONIC LODGE. 



Brethren — ^As this is the period of the year when the newly- 
elected officers of onr several Lodges enter npon their official 
dnties, this present meeting of yonr Lodge of Instmction appears 
to me to present a fitting occasion to offer to my less experienced 
brethren some observations on the nature of the duties of a 
Master in the government of his Lodge ; and as the consideration 
of his duties will necessarily involve that of his rights, which are, 
correlatively, the duties of the Craft, I think the subject will be 
found interesting to us all. I do not intend to comment npon 
the charges which are contained in the Book of Constitutions, and 
which are read to every Master at his installation : they are plain 
and precise, and require no elucidation : I mean rather to direct 
attention to those parts of the Master's duty with which the 
Constitutions presume that he is acquainted. 

I have been induced to make this attempt at reviving the long- 
disused practice of giving Masonic Lectures, because I consider 
that a lecture is the easiest way by which those who desire infor- 
mation, but have not leisure for research, can obtain the benefit 
of the researches of others. An ordinary Lodge meeting would 
not be a fitting place for the experiment ; Masonic disquisitions 
would be inexpressibly tedious to those who find the chief 



charms of Masonry in its sociality ; bnt as we are all met here 
for the express pnrpose of receiving and imparting information, 
I am indaced to address yon ; though I do so rather with the 
hope of offering an example to others more competent, than with 
that of saying anything pecuHarly novel, entertaining, or instruc- 
tive. Your fraternal kindness will, I am sure, make due allow- 
ance for the imperfection of attempts made in the short intervals 
of professional duties, which afford Httle time for the study neces- 
sary to collect materials for an address, or for the more difficult 
task of condensing and arranging them when collected. 

It has often occurred to me that the nature of the engage- 
ments, both expressed and implied, which are entered into by 
the Master of a Lodge, is, in general, but indifferently under- 
stood or appreciated. It is reasonable to presume that any man 
of ordinary understanding who has gone through the subordinate 
offices will, by the time he reaches the chair, be able to perform 
his part in the ceremonies of the Lodge with accuracy and pro- 
priety. If not, he must be a cipher — ^^ if he can do nothing, but 
sat/ nothing, he shall be nothing here." But we have a right to 
expect more than the getting by rote a few phrases. The 
Master should possess, and should be able to impart, some know- 
ledge of the meaning and origin of our ceremonies, which, unless 
explained, may seem frivolous or tedious formalities. They are, 
it is true, calculated to awaken rational curiosity, and are fraught 
with meaning : Masonry still bearing the impress of its Asiatic 
origin, teaches its moral precepts by symbolical actions. But ex- 
planation is needed to convey that meaning, and ^^the Master" 
is not only supposed to be a master of mm, but a master of work. 
The vulgar and illiterate may stand amazed at what they cannot 
comprehend — ^but Masonry is not confined to the vulgar and 
illiterate ; men of high intellectual acquirements are daily joining 
our Society, anxious not merely to share in its benefits, but to be 
instructed in the boasted philosophy which is ^WeOed in its 
allegories, and illustrated by its symbols." Why, then, should 
we tolerate that ignorance which is the result of mere apathy ? 



Surely it is worth while to know somewhat of a subject which 
engages the attention of so many estimable and intelligent persons. 
And the means of that knowledge are in onr reach. Masonry 
has now broken through the restraint which the timid jealousy 
of our predecessors had imposed upon it. We «have shared in 
the irresistible progress of the age, and we now have Masonic 
treatises, magazines and journals, all devoted to the explanation 
of Masonic history, antiquities, and principles. We attract more 
attention than heretofore, as appears not only by the multiplicity 
of our authorized publications, but by the host of spurious and 
despicable rituals and pretended exposures, which feed the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar. Here, in this city, our Mends of the 
Victoria Lodge have entitled themselves to our lasting gratitude 
by reviving this Lodge of Instruction, where all who please may 
become practically conversant with Masonic rites and ceremonies. 
And, perhaps, we may look forward, at no distant period, to a 
regular system of lectures on dififerent subjects connected with 
Masoniy, by which the influences of literature, science, and taste, 
may be brought to aid in the dififusion of rational and intellectual 
improvement amongst us, and that in the easiest and pleasantest 
manner possible. Such, at least, is my hope. My ambition is 
to point out thus to others the way in which I do not pretend to 
foHow. 

To become Master of his Lodge is the legitimate object of 
every young brother who tnkea any interest in our Society. The 
very questionable policy of our present regulations seems to be, 
to open to each, in succession, the way to the Mastership — almost, 
if not altogether, as a matter of course. Now, my younger 
brethren may rest assured, that although, in deference to an 
usage which it is, perhaps, too late to abolish, we may place a 
careless or ignorant Mason in the chair, invest him with the 
badge of authority, and address him with the external forms of 
respect, we cannot command for him the deference and considera- 
tion which will be sure to follow the enlightened and expert. He 
wHl be like the figure-head of a ship — ^placed foremost and gaudily 
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decorated, but, after all, it is a mere effigy, not contribnting in 
the least to the management of the vessel. In small as in great 
things, knowledge is power — intellectual mperiority is real pre- 
eminence. 

An ignorant Master may, however, find some charitable Mend 
to prompt him — some expert craftsman to explain for him what 
he conld not explain for himself. All that is bnt little ci*editable 
to the Master's ability, and cannot, one wonld think, be gratify- 
ing to his good opinion of himself, yet it is not necessarily injn- 
rions to the Order. Bnt what shall we say of those who regard 
the office of Master of a Lodge as no more and no less than the 
presidency of a convivial clnb, which is to have no other effect 
npon onr conduct in life, than as it may enable ns to pass a 
pleasant evening occasionally in sociable company ? This is not 
so uncommon a case. The prevalence of this notion of Masonry 
(especially among the higher classes of society) has paralyzed its 
powers of doing good, consigned the Institution to ridicule and 
contempt in the eyes of many whose good opinion we would 
justly prize — ^and made it, at best, the faint and empty image of 
what it ought to be, and might be, if well understood and 
thoroughly practised. We are often taunted with making too 
much of Masonry, but the truth is, we greatly underrate both its 
objects and capabilities, and ai'e, therefore, too ready to admit 
men amongst ns whom we can hardly expect to bestow a single 
thought upon Masonry. The avowed enemies of Masonry have 
striven hard — ^bnt in vain — to injure it. Our worst foes have 
been those of our own household, who have tarnished the bright- 
ness of Masonic purity, and lowered the standard of Masonic 
excellence. Let us hope, however, that juster notions are be- 
ginning to prevail; as they do, the office of Master will cease 
to be a mere name, and will resume its ancient utility and 
importance. 

The Master's rights do not take effect until his installation. 
Oucc installed, his authority becomes absolute in his own Lodge, 
although due checks are provided by the Constitution of the Order 



against the arbitrary exercise of it. It is presumed that his 
brethren have elected one in whom they may confide, and that 
his conduct will be neither capricious nor tyrannical ; therefore, 
by the immemorial Masonic law, obedience is his right, and he 
must be obeyed accordingly. By electing him his brethren have 
given him, so far as they are concerned, an indefeasible right to 
preside in the Lodge during his term of office ; therefore, they 
cannot remove, suspend, or censure him, nor vote him from the 
chair, nor prevent him from taking it. They cannot compel him 
to open, close, or adjourn the Lodge. He does all this at his 
own pleasure, as our ancient forms at opening and closing suffi- 
ciently prove ; and here let me remark how practically useful are 
those ancient forms which we frequently hear hurried over as too 
familiar. Every Master should insist on their being strictly ob- 
served and accurately repeated in his Lodge, without abridge- 
ment or alteration. They remind each officer of his duty, and 
all of the due subordination which so peculiarly distinguishes the 
Society. 

There are certain matters which the Master must decide on his 
own responsibility, and on which he should not put any question 
to the Lodge — ^namely, all points of order, ceremonial. Masonic 
law, and discipline, in which I include the arrangement of Lodge 
business. These he must determine according to his own con- 
scientious notions of what is right, no matter how urgently he 
may be pressed to the contrary : if he does not, he is unworthy 
of his place. And his decision on such questions should be at 
once and cheerfully submitted to. There must be no altercation, 
protesting, disputing, or remonstrating, between the Master and 
the Craftsmen. Even the ordinary marks of approbation or 
disapprobation, are unmasonic and irregular. As in a court of 
justice the opinion of the judge, though not always assented to as 
correct, is, invariably, treated with deference, and presumed to 
be right until it has been set right by superior authority, so it 
should be with the decisions of a Master in his Lodge. And it is 
for the common benefit of us all to uphold this authority un- 
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impaired ; becanse the temporary inconyenience which may result 
from an error of the Master^s judgment, or even from an occasional 
abuse of his powers, is of far less moment than the preservation 
of the harmony and order, which it is one of our chief ends to 
attain — ^which our lectures illustrate when they point to the 
glories of the firmament ; to the amazing structure of sun and 
planet, system and cluster, sweeping along in deep and solemn 
silence, without speech or language ; where neither obstacle, nor 
cessation, nor failure of design occurs in all the astounding plan. 

But the Master is always amenable to the Grand Lodge, and 
any well-grounded complaint against him may be preferred there. 
Then, indeed, it becomes JUs duty to submit, with ready and 
cordial acquiescence, to the ultimate decision of the supreme 
Masonic power. 

Some inexperienced brethren may think that no difficulty can 
erer arise in the decision of any Masonic questions, because 
they have never seen any such difficulty in our Society. It is 
true that mutual forbearance is so much inculcated, and good 
feeling so widely prevails amongst us, that in the hands of a 
judicious ruler, all goes on with easy and undeviating regu- 
larity. But I can assure them, that in a well-regulated Lodge 
there is a very ample scope for the exercise of intellect; and 
that the Master will soon find that he requires even more than 
a knowledge of Masonic laws and usages, to acquit himself 
creditably of his responsibility. He should know his own limits, 
so as not to encroach upon the rights of his brethren, of which, 
I candidly warn every young Master, he will find us not a little 
jealous. J£ he falls short of his own bounds, or oversteps them, 
he will find dear heads and keen tongues to remind him — re- 
spectfully, but unmistakably-— of the fact. The Lodge will soon 
feel what sort of hand holds the helm ; and, as they are bound to 
acquiesce in his opinion, as their Master, he must show equal 
deference to theirs, when the question is one to be settled by 
their votes. He may speak, and he may vote in the deliberations 
of the Lodge, but he must not let his conduct become liable to 
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llie impntation of partiality ; for be is still entmsted with the 
dntj of taking the resnlt of a division, or of a ballot, and though 
a division or ballot often takes place on questions of no great 
moment, yet, we know it sometimes happens that the credit and 
character of individuals are vitally affected by the determination 
of a Lodge. Also the peace and harmony, as well as the dignity 
of his Lodge, are, to a great extent, in his keeping. Words may 
be spoken in the heat of debate which may provoke angry recri- 
mination, even in the very temple of Concord and Peace, and 
create jealousy and temporary disunion even between dose and 
sincere friends. The Master should be ever ready to heal dissen- 
sion, and prevent the spread of disunion ; and (which is no less 
important) he must be ever on the watch to check debate before 
it becomes strife, and to preserve, even in argument, the tone of 
deliberation ; which he can always do, provided he never for a 
moment loses sight of his own position, or forgets the calmness 
of temper essential to command. It may be tried, occasionally ; 
for there will be sometimes silly, and meddling, and impracticable 
people in a Lodge as in every other society : men like to display 
themselves, even in a narrow sphere, and to take a lead, even in 
the wrong direction ; still, even petulance and folly in a member 
of the Lodge will not justify arbitrary conduct or insolence in the 
Master, whose real power consists only in the support of his 
brethren — support which he may be sure of obtaining while his 
motives are honourable, and his demeanour dignified and proper. 
Firmness and decision are perfectly compatible with good temper 
and courtesy. Most of us have seen an instance of this in the 
conduct of our Grand Master, whose amiable temper and con- 
ciliating manners place the most diffident at their ease, while his 
integrity of purpose commands the respect of us all ; consequently, 
he is no less beloved than honoured amongst us, and L*ish 
Masons hail with honest pride and complacency the name of the 
Duke of Leinster. 

One of the ancient privileges of the Masters of Lodges, which 
in modem times has nearly been transferred from them to the 
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Secretaries, is the right to summon '^ meetings of emergency." I 
think we have fallen too much into the habit of holding these 
special meetings for trifling occasions, or merely to suit the con- 
yenience of an individual. Those who regularly attend them are 
usually the best and most conscientious of the Order : the '^ dining 
Masons" are seldom found at a Lodge of Emergency. It is unfair to 
call men from their occupations and pursuits without good reason ; 
and the goodness of the reason must be left to the Master's deci- 
sion ; certainly the Secretary has no right to conyoke the Lodge 
on emergency at his own pleasure. But as the Master, as well 
as all the members, is bound by the By-laws, which always pro- 
vide for the regular meetings, the Secretary need not obtain his 
permission to issue summonses for them. And I think that if 
the Master were to die, or be expelled, the Wardens might con- 
yoke the Lodge, since there would then be no Master, and they, 
as well as he, are intrusted with the government of it. 

This three-fold system of government, which probably is coeval 
with the Order itself, is one of the proofs relied on by some learned 
men as establishing its great antiquity. I suppose it is known 
to all here that among the ancient nations of the world there were 
certain ^^ Mysteries," that is, rites and doctrines connected with 
their religious worship, which, being kept secret from the mass 
of the community, and communicated only to a chosen few, were 
regarded with great veneration. Any profanation or disclosure 
of them was visited with universal abhon*ence and with the 
severest punishment. Dr. Oliver, the great expositor of Masonic 
antiquities, informs us of the singular fact that, in the mysteries 
of Persia, India, and Greece, as likewise in those of the Celtic 
tribes of Britain, there were three principal officers, one of whom 
was of supreme authority, and personated the rising sun. The 
rites were generally of a funereal character, in which the violent 
death and subsequent restoration to life of some celebrated per- 
sonage were represented ; but the ceremonies were as various as 
the deities in whose honor they were celebrated. The mysteries 
were probably intended, originally, to teach the great doctrine of 
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the unity of God,* and to commemorate some traditions handed 
down from patriarchal timesf — traditions fireqnentlj connected 
with the deluge and the original peopling of the earth ;| but 
whatever was their original intention, they became overlaid 
with gross and sensual idolatry, and rather fostered than over- 
threw the vulgar paganism they were, it is thought, intended 
to expose. The early Christian writers speak of the mysteries in 
terms of great abhorrence. These impurities were at length 
banished from the Eoman world by the glorious light of the 
Gospel of Christ. They gradually fell into disrepute, and were 
prostituted for money to the lowest rabble. They were pro- 
hibited, with all the ether rites of pagan superstition, by an 
edict — his last— of the Emperor Theodosius, a.d. 390,§ which 
was enforced by his successors with great severity, and inflicted, 
says Gibbon, a deadly wound on aU the superstitions of the 
pagans, although it was some time before they were totally sup- 
pressed. 

The traces of resemblance between the mysteries and modem 
Freemasonry could not fail to attract the attention of Masons. 
Dr. Oliver, and those who adopt his views, contend that a secret 
system of Masonry — that is, of the knowledge and worship of the 
true God, united to the practice of strict and pure morality-* 
was known in the earliest ages of the world, and was the original 
institution from which all the mysteries were derived, || diversified 
only by local and political circumstances. But a scarcely less 
eminent Masonic authority. Dr. Albert G. Mackay, of Charles- 
ton, U.S., whose " Lexicon of Freemasonry" is so valuable an 

• Bishop Warburton's " Divine Legation,** &c., book iL chap. 4 ; Dr. 
0Uver*8 " Star in the East," &c 

t Leland's ** Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation,'* vol. L 
part L ch. 9 ; Bees's Cyclop., art. ** Mystery." 

X See Dr. Oliver's curious work on '* Initiation." 

S Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall,*' chap, xzviii ; Lawrie*s " History of 
Masonry,** 23. 

J Oliver's ** Signs and Symbols," lect i. 
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acquisition to Masonic literature, while he admits that the instrac- 
tion conveyed in the mysteries was an impure emanation from 
patriarchal theology, thinks that the connexion between them 
and Freemasonry, as we now understand the term, commenced 
at the building of the Temple. The Dionysiac artificers, an 
association connected with the Dionysian mysteries, which pre- 
Tailed in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, had deyoted themselyes 
to architectural pursuits, and were established as a community of 
temple-builders about one thousand years before the Christian 
era. They had their peculiar signs and tokens — used masonic 
implements in their ceremonies, and were bound to relieye each 
other's wants.* Dr. Mackay thinks that Hiram the Builder, 
who was sent by the king of Tyre to Solomon to aid in the 
works of the Temple, was initiated by them, and that Hiram 
imparted the secrets and privileges of the society to the Jews, 
who, after the completion of the Temple, perpetuated the asso- 
ciations formed by him through the sects of the Eassideans and 
Essenes. 

Without pretending to decide this question, I cannot help 
thinking, with reference to Dr. Oliver's theory, that all the 
terms and legends of Masonry point plainly to a Jewish origin, 
and have reference to the favorite object of that people — the 
construction or the restoration of the Temple. With the most 
unfeigned respect for any opinion of Dr. Mackay, it seems diffi- 
cult to suppose that a system so pure as Masonry should come of 
a stock so vile as the abominable and polluted Syrian mysteries. 
Moreover, the language of modem Masonry is manifestly derived 
(as are its oldest constitutions) from some association of actual, 
operative builders, which, so far as I can discover, the Essenes do 
not clearly appear to have been, though Scaliger contends, as Dr. 
Mackay and Lawrie tell us, that they sprung from the Eassideans, 
a pious fraternity, who devoted themselves particularly to repair- 
ing the Temple. The Essenes were a sect which for many cen- 

* Lawrie's Hist., p. 29, where many authorities are quoted. 
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tnries existed in Jndea. The account given ns of them by Jocie- 
phos and Philo of Alexandria — ^both Jewish writers — ^presents 
manj features resembliog those of otir own Society. They did 
not admit women to their commmiity. They did not concern 
themselyes with religious disputes or political factions. They 
consisted of two classes, one of which deyoted themselves to a 
life of contemplation, the other to some handicraft, but they were 
all, theoretically, on a level, and had their goods in common. 
They were distinguished by a peculiar white garment given them 
on their adoption into the society, to which none were admitted 
but after taking two probationary steps, and being solemnly 
sworn not to reveal the secrets of the sect. Taylor, the editor 
of Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, gives many reasons for think- 
ing that John the Baptist belonged to the Essenian sect ; and it 
is supposed that the early Christians borrowed from them many 
of their opinions and customs. It is by no means improbable 
that the doctrinal part of Masonry was derived from them in the 
early ages of Christianity ; but still I think it a matter of mere 
conjecture, although Masonic writers of great eminence treat it 
as indubitable. Practically, the enquiry may not be worth pur- 
suing ; but it is certdnly highly interesting to trace thus, in our 
modem forms and legends, relics of ancient associations of a similar 
nature to our own, as the geologist finds in the rock the imbedded 
fragments, tokens there preserved of prior formations and exis 
tences, long since and for ever passed away. Thus, after the lapse 
of ages, some remams of primeval rites are found in our ceremo* 
nies : still, as of old, the Master sits enthroned in the East, typify- 
ing the Light of Truth irradiating the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition : — still his commands are formally re-echoed by his 
Wardens, and still his duties and privileges are proclaimed at 
each meeting of our assemblies, in the hearing of all his brethren. 
As it is not only the Mastei^s privilege, but also his duty to 
rule the Lodge, none are permitted to enter it as visitors but by 
his permission, since he is responsible for the conduct of the 
assembly. At the very last communication of the United Grand 
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Lodge of England, this subject was discussed, and the resolution 
unanimously passed, was — " That it is the opinion of this Grand 
Lodge, that it is in the power of the W.M. and Wardens of 
anj priyate Lodge, to refuse admission to anj visitor of known 
bad character."* But, irrespectively of character, whoever claims 
to be present at a Masonic meeting must, if a Mason, be per- 
fectly well aware that he is bound to satisfy the Master and 
brethren as to his qualifications. The investigation into them 
cannot be too strict, and it should never be entrusted but to a 
sagadous as well as competent examiner. The Master has a 
right to demand all the evidences of a visitor^s right to admis- 
sion — ^the production of his certificate — the proof of his being 
what he asserts himself to be, and any other test that he can 
devise. I can speak confidently on this head, as the decision of 
our own Grand Lodge has recently settled the question, that the 
admission of a visitor is not a matter of right. It is, of course, 
disagreeable to reject any one professing to be a brother ; but it 
is better (as Dr. Mackay well observes) that many true Masons 
should go away disappointed from our doors, than that one 
unauthorized person should gain admittance there. 

It is hardly necessary, I hope, to remind any one, however 
inexperienced, that the Master is as much Master during the 
entertainments of the Lodge as at any other time; and is 
bound accordingly to check any irregularity, and to prevent any 
abuse. For this reason, I think, it is advisable that our 
entertainments should take place '^in Lodge," as it is called; 
for the Master can thus exercise a salutary restraint over 
the meeting ; and the closing of the Lodge (which should always 
take place at an early hour) is a signal for the members 
to retire. One of the charges, to the observance of which each 
Master solemnly pledges himself at his installation, is to guard 
against all manner of intemperance and excess. Now, of all 
tiie charges brought against Masonry by its opponents, none is 

* FreenuMotCa Magazine^ January, 1857. 
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more freqnentlj made than that of its leading to intemperance. 
That the charge has been too often made justly, I do not pretend 
to deny: I am not here to flatter, but to teach; I do not attempt 
to excuse what it would be my grave duty to reprove and re- 
form. Yet, in justice to my brethren, I must say that I have no 
reason to think our Lodges in this city are degraded by that 
vice. I certainly have not seen, during my experience as Deputy 
Grand Master, any instance of such nusconduct. Yet I know 
that some cases have occurred where individuals have brought 
discredit on the Masonic order, by indulging, at our social meet- 
ings, propensities which they certainly never acquired from our 
precepts, nor from the example of those we most look up to and 
respect. The world wiU not, however, draw these nice excul- 
patory distinctions : it will judge of us, not by the conduct of the 
many, who retire from the Lodge festival, as from a private 
party, early, and after temperate and harmless enjoyment, but by 
that of the few, who, in defiance of our principles and in spite 
of our example, will remain at table after the Lodge has closed, 
and the meeting lost its Masonic character. This is an evil, and 
one which we cannot always prevent. We cannot turn men's 
hearts — ^we may advise, and we may act upon our own prin- 
ciples — ^but advice is not like medicine, which will produce an 
effect whether taken voluntarily or forced down a man's throat. 
We may point to the Sacred Law, that Great Light which should 
be the guide of the Mason's path in life, and remind our brethren 
of its precepts ; but, surely, we cannot expect that Masonry will 
effect what Christianity has not been able yet to accomplish. People 
say — why do you suffer such persons to disgrace your Society? — 
why do you not rather expel them ? Simply because we cannot set 
up an inquisition to punish men because they want common sense 
or common prudence, or because we cannot get them to adopt 
our views of propriety. If Masons will insist on introducing 
amongst us persons who see no good in our Society but its 
occasions for eating and drinking, and if they go on thus to make 
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«d aifdneroM tad — of eoane eroj aaa cf maat wiD kagb m 
tibinr hem at llw cm cf fotenutj, beaevoleBeey aid monfitf , 
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M|d(9ttod fiuulicSy ndiMd bwiiiCHy fffrtttft ^ rf iif^ti»^ sad impsired 
RfMtatktt* If we eoold eoawkt wuj Lodge cf bemg aach a hoi- 
bed of Tiee md. diwiparioii, oar fint dotf would be to withdraw 
ita wanasiaiidieiioaiieeaniatereoinaewitfaitaiiiemben; andaH 
iHio are eosrefaaat with the boniiefla of the Grand Ix)dge miist like- 
wife know, that wuj wdl-firanded eomidaiiit of indiridoal miaoon- 
diiet if inrariaUf pmuflhed with the onty penaltiea in our power to 
inflict — tnapenakn from the boiefita of the Sodetj, or eren total 
expnbion from it. But thoo^ the worid oftoi nnjiistfy imputes 
to MuGnsry the faolta of indiTidoal Maaona, for that yrery reason 
let each Maatov- each Mason be Tigilant. Let each sweep before 
hia own door — the street will soon be dean. Excess, in even 
allowable things^ is transgression. ^^ Moderation,'' sajs the ex- 
cellent Bishop HaU, ^^ is the aXkfea thread mnning through the 
peari«cbain of all yirtnes." 

We have seen that the brethren mnst, in all lawful things, 
obey their Master. He, on his part, should have no object bnt 
the advantage, welfare, and comfort of his brethren. We may 
teach him our forms, explain to him their meaning, stimulate his 
ambition to discharge his daties creditably, but, after all, we must 
leare him to look within bis own heart for instmction, and to be 
guided by his own good sense and good feeling in his general 
conduct. But although particular rules will not ayail to supply 
the want of good sense and discretion, yet there are two general 
maxims of which the Master should never lose sight — ^first, to 
be «ertou#-HM3Condly, to be strict in observing what are called 
the landmarks of the Graft. 

I am happy to be able to bear testimony that in this me- 
tropolis our ceremonies are uniformly conducted with propriety. 
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and that the example spread thronghont the land by oar P.G. 
Masters and P.G. Lodges has put an end to the levitj and rade« 
ness too often tolerated in some country places. Every man who 
intmsts himself into onr hands does so confiding in onr hononr 
and onr professions, and this alone should render him sacred from 
all disrespect and insult. And, moreover, we should never forget 
with what solemnity our Lodges are opened : even in the name 
at which the adoring Hosts of Heaven bow down in reverential 
awe. There is no real distinction between open profanity and the 
mockery of first making a solemn appeal and prayer to our Creator, 
and then degenerating into levity, or (what is more usual, though 
scarcely less reprehensible) indifference and inattention. This we 
must reform altogether. 

Next, we must be careful to preserve uniformity, and to hand 
down unaltered to our successors what we have ourselves re- 
ceived. Masonry is universal — ^it knows no limit of country, or 
language, or time ; therefore, its essential points must be strictly 
observed ; if not, it will lose its universality, and, to the same ex- 
tent, its utility. Ceremonies must indeed change from time to 
time, and from country to country, but the essentials of the Order, 
its universal language and reciprocal obligations, must be carefully 
preserved from all addition or diminution : we must adhere to the 
form in which we have learned them : we have no right to 
change even their antiquated phraseology to please the fasti- 
diousness of modem taste. It was well said, '^ you may polish 
an old coin, to make it more legible ; but if you go on polishing 
it will soon be a coin no longer." And the Master should take 
care that every newly-admitted or newly-raised brother shall be 
fully instructed in all the essentials of the degree he has re- 
ceived — that he shall know to whom and to what he is bound. 
He has come to seek the light of knowledge, and it is his right 
to receive it, full and pure, from him whose duty it is to impart 
it — ^the Master in the chair. 

I also strongly recommend to each Master to give or have 
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given, when opportomty permits^ an explanation of the Masonic 
rites. I have seen some leave onr assemblies with feelings not 
merely of disappointment, but of some degree of indignation, as 
if we had been merely jesting at their expense, at their first 
coming amongst as. Such feelings would natnrally lead a man 
of sense and spirit to despise the ceremony and the Institution 
which sanctioned it ; but I never saw anything of the sort when 
the ceremony was explained as it ought to be, beginning with the 
first lesson which teaches the aspirant to leave without the Masonic 
temple the tokens of worldly wealth and distinction, and the soil 
and stain of earthly feelings, and to seek, humbly as a brother of 
the earth, subject to like wants and weaknesses with ourselves, 
admission to a society in which personal merit alone confers a 
claim to distinction. At each step of the Masonic rite some grave 
moral truth is to be impressed — some interesting historical as- 
sociation elucidated : the explanation will at once enlighten those 
who hear and him who gives it. But, it may be said, few have 
capacity for lecturing on these matters. It is not so ; a man who 
understands his subject will never want words to explain it; 
no set form is requisite nor even recommendable for that pur- 
pose. 

But it is not by learned researches — ^by groping in the dark- 
ness of the past — that we can best serve the Order, and do good 
in our own generation. It matters little to us whether the rites 
of Masonry can be traced to patriarchal times ; to the exploded 
mysteries of heathenism ; to the Jewish temple-bmlders ; or, 
as some suppose, merely to the artificers whose labours covered 
Europe during the middle ages with such wonderful monu- 
ments of skill and perseverance. It is with the morality of the 
Order, not with its history — ^it is with the utUity of the Order, not 
with its literary curiosities, that we have essentially to do. It 
professes to be founded on the two simple and sublime precepts, 
'^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself." Masonry may be older or newer — we 
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know not, and shall probably never know to a certainty when it 
originated, or how : but these were the laws prescribed by the 
All-wise and All-merciful for the rational creatures of His hand, 
before the foundations of the world were laid. These were an- 
nounced as THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS by the Diyinc lips 
of Him who spake as never man spake* Throughout all the 
globe we inhabit — ^throughout the vast immensity of creation, 
obedience to these commands, universal as the presence of Him 
who has ordained them, constitutes the moral happiness of rational 
beings. Mankind, evil and consequently miserable as they are, 
have not so utterly lost the traces of the image in which they 
were made, as to be altogether insensible to the glory and beauty 
of piety and benevolence, though they daily offend against both. 
Living Faith and Active Benevolence are the real foundations of 
our Institution. Keep that fact in the view of your brethren, 
all you who preside over them ; your words and style may be 
rude and unpolished, but if your heart be in them they wHl 
awaken admiration and sympathy. The most elegant homily 
against those vices for which the preacher is distinguished falls 
dead upon the ear : the most graceful eulogy of virtue is but 
disgusting in the lips of a man whose conduct gives the lie direct 
to his words. But he who teaches good by example will ever be 
listened to with respect. 

It is generally thought, by those who do not object to Masonry 
as a positive evil, that it is at best a harmless charitable associa- 
tion ; but, in truth, the real spirit of Masonry is not confined to 
the relief of a brother's physical wants, or the preservation of a 
brother's life in peril — of which we have all heard many inte- 
resting instances. Such occasions seldom occur ; but every day 
affords opportunity to promote our brother's temporal good by 
lawful and honourable means ; to help him, by enabling him to 
help himself; to extend our sympathy to his troubles, and our 
charity to his failings and imperfections ; to make peace between 
friends ; to warn one of his danger, another of his errors — 
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to be patient, tolerant, and forgiving towards all. And it is 
because Masonry brings into exercise qualities, of which all ac* 
knowledge the excellenoe, that it has its vitality, universality, 
and importance — I say, importance; nor is it my assertion only, 
or that of its friends, that it is important. In a recent number 
<^ a Dublin journal, supposed to have much influence with those 
whose opinions it assumes to represent, an article appeared in 
which the writer, avowing his uncompromising hostility to our 
Order, asks as follows : — '^ Who has sanctioned this combination, 
that it should be thus permitted to overspread the world, and act 
as it listeth, at all seasons and in all places ? It may exist in 
the government, or the seat of justice, in the jury-box, in the 
legislature, in the army, in the navy, and even among our de- 
pendents ; it may plot or cabal against us or for us ; we are 
powerless in its meshes ; they may, in spite of us, plot togeth^ 
against us. How insignificant is the power of the confessional 
when compared to this !" 

It is pleasant to think that, so far as regards the diffusion of 
our Society, this anxious alarmist is perfectly right. The meshes, 
as he calls them, of Masonry do, in truth, envelop the world. 
iVom St. Petersburgh to Tasmania, from Hong Kong to Dublin, 
from Peru and La Plata to California and Canada, they include 
men of all estates and conditions ; and whether you go to ask a 
favour from a prince, or to get a horse shod by the blacksmith, 
you may find a " Brother of the Mystic Tie " in him you seek. 
So mote it ever be ! Yet, I do not see, and I do not believe, 
that any one is a whit the worse for Masonic plots and cabals-— 
plans for infernal machines have never, that I know of, been sub- 
mitted to the Board of General Purposes, nor does any one suspect 
any of ''The Three Grand Masters" of having issued his mandate 
to some scientific brother to compound a cunningly-devised pre- 
scription of strychnine for the indignant journalist I have quoted. 
Indeed, I believe that most of us have the honour not to know 
that we had so formidable an enemy. But this vast fraternity. 
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powerful as it is, is so only for good. It is poweriess for eviL 
Direct it to a good end — then every tnie Mason will lend his 
aid ; the arms of the Society will stretch over the globe to aaeasb 
yon, and the '^ meshes" of the network will 

** F^ in each thread, and liye along the line." 

Bnt try to tnm it to evil — the strong chain of brotherhood 
snaps short — it ceases to infold the evil-doer, while it re-unites 
more firmly than ever round the rest. Other associations have 
died away in thousands, in all ages, because their ends were evil^ 
and their purposes narrow ; but Masonry, though cursed and de* 
nounced, ridiculed, reviled and persecuted, and, alas ! too often 
perverted, abused, degraded, and prostituted, is still founded on 
Truth and the Immutable Laws of the Sovereign Architect of the 
Universe; and, therefore, it is still the bond of a great and power- 
ful Association, spread over the whole habitable world, honoured 
and protected by princes and statesmen ; and, what is of far 
greater importance to us, cultivated and cherished by a multitude 
of wise and pious, conscientious and honourable men — ^the appro- 
bation of a single one of whom outweighs the discredit of a whole 
prisonful of drunkards, swindlers, and impostors. 

I hope that even from this slight and imperfect sketch, some, 
at least, of my brethren who are to rule the Lodges of this great 
city, during the coming year, may form some higher notions 
than they previously had of their own duties, and of the character 
of the Order we come here to study. K I thought Masoniy to 
be a mere pretence for displaying childish vanity, by dressing 
ourselves in ribbons and tinsel and trinkets, assuredly I would 
not be here to recommend it to your attention. I enjoy and 
appreciate the social meetings, which have made me acquainted 
with many whose friendship I highly prize, but if I thought 
Masonry a mere dub, I would leave the eulogy of the Institution 
to those respectable persons whose business it is to provide enter- 
tainments. If it were a mischievous conspiracy, I humbly hope 
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that those who know me will do me the honour to believe that for 
pradence, if not for conscience' sake, I would not meddle with it. 
I take part in Masonry because I have experimentallj found it can 
do good, and because I think that if it fails to do so, the fault 
is in oursdyes, not in it. I ask you to dd me to turn its capa- 
bilities for good to account, and to check its tendencies to evil, 
because both you and I are alike accountable to our Creator for 
the use we make of this, as of every other opportonity afforded us 
to serve our fellow-men. If I have too long trespassed on your 
attention, I trust the importance of my design will sufficiently 
plead my apology. 
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The subject which I have selected for this evening^s lecture ia 
the "Origin of Freemasomy/' a theme which will at once, I 
should hope, invite the attention of each of my hearers— mem- 
bers themselves of that mysterious and widely-spread body. 
Eveiy brother has indeed, on his initiation into the Graft;, gained 
some little insight into that which, traditionally at least, has, for 
many ages, been handed down to us as the origin of that frater- 
nity, of which, we must confess, we are now the scarcely recog- 
nised representatives; but few, perhaps, have considered how 
much truth is hid in our legends, and how realities have been 
converted into symbols. Few have reflected whether our pre- 
tended andent descent is not a mere modem invention, or 
whether the present appearance of the Order is the transition 
state of a mystery corrupted from its purer source in its descent 
through ages. But your presence here, in this " Lodge of In- 
struction," convinces me that all apathy on the subject of our 
organization is past, and that you are anxious to increase the 
knowledge, the respectability, the zeal, and utility of the frater- 
nity of Freemasons. 

The subject I have chosen has been discussed by many learned 
and acute writers. They have endeavoured to pierce the dark 
gloom under which, at one time, was hid, almost impenetrably, 
the origin of Freemasoniy, and the probable era of its com- 
mencement. Of the labours of those learned and sagacious 



writers I shall largely avail myself, claiming no credit for any 
singularity or profondity of my views, but only for the diligence 
with which I have gleaned from others, and sought to extract, 
from their speculations, suggestive food for your reflection on this 
interesting topic, which might also excite the desire in your minds 
for deeper and more extended research. I have, in truth, but en- 
deavoured to compress into the space of an evening^s sitting, the 
results derived from larger and more accurate woi^ connected 
with the long-debated question, the " Ori^ of the Order.** 

One of the chief objects in such an inquiry as the present 
is to ascertain if there exists in the secrets and ceremonies, or 
tenets of the Graft;, any evidence of the antiquity, the wisdom, or 
grandeur of the founders ? Are Freemasons a collection of mere 
convivial individuals — a dub, in short, united by some secret signs, 
but for useless objects, and who would, therefore, in vain seek to 
graft some appearance of excellence on intrinsic worthlessness? 
Are they indeed men, but condescending to be amused with 
trifles fit only for children? Or are their traditions probably 
linked with 

" The wondrous fiune 
Of the past world, the vital words and deeds 
Of minds whom neither time nor change can tame, 
Traditions old and dark ?** 

And have they preserved, amidst much that is new, idle, and 
mere modem adaptation, some trslta of the almost superhuman 
wisdom and excellence of their foundation ? Each true Mason 
who hears me will, I am sure, hope that the latter may prove to 
be the case, and wiH himself aid in the effort, by united energy, 
zeal, and honesty of purpose and action, to elevate the body 
into that place in the social scale which his belief, if not 
his rational conviction, tells him it once enjoyed. Degenerate 
worth may be restored; nothing can change folly to wisdom. 
Symptoms of that probable restoration to ancient glory I ahready 
perceive in the earnest desire for improvement and mental culture 
manifested by the brethren generally. 



With those few prelinimaiy obsenrations, designed to awaken 
yonr attention, and not to advance any peculiar theory, I shall 
now attempt to throw some light upon the ori^ of Freemasonry. 
But let me first ask jonr indulgence if, in any remarks which I 
shall make, it may seem as if I spoke in depreciatory terms of 
our Order. Such is not my intention; and yon will, I hope, 
kindly attribute to some other motive whatever may not appear 
laudatory. Even censure, however sparingly applied, may often 
prove as effectual an instrument of regeneration as unmerited 
praise. I would also ask your brotherly forbearance if I might 
appear too openly to touch on the secrets of the Graft. I have, 
indeed, diligently endeavoured to avoid this error, but if I should, 
notwithstanding, have fallen into it, I shall gladly receive the 
fraternal correction. ^* Sit mihi fas audita loqui," is my guiding 
wish. 

Let each brother now, for a moment, recall to his mind the 
ceremony of his initiation, and reflect on his newly adopted name, 
and his objects. How wide the difference— nay, how wholly 
iiiconsisteut with the objects is this name? There are lawyers 
who know but little of law, and we are assured that there are 
" physicians of no value;" but both those classes at least profess 
some acquaintance with the science whence their name is derived. 
With modem Freemasons this is not the case. The science of 
Masonry, if they know an3rthing of it, has been learned, not 
from the traditional lore retained by the elder brethren, and 
thence communicated to the ignorant and blinded candidates for 
admission, but altogether independently of this, and rather in 
despite of it. Think also on the moral and religious Instruction 
afforded after your uiitiation, by reference to the symbols — the 
object lessons, as I may term them, on the level, square and 
compass. Those two points dwelt on, even cursorily, will pre- 
pare the mind to believe that the name at one time really indi- 
cated the nature and objects of the Society, and that the 
symbolical use of the implements of the Craft was many ages 
posterior in date to the actual. Any other view would appear 
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to me rather like the tale of St. Patrick teaching the mystery of 
the " Trinity" by reference to the three-leaved shamrock, or the 
illustration of the immortality of the sonl from the different 
stages of insect existence, as grab, chrysalis, and butterfly— 
admirable incidentally as argnments, but which no sane men would 
ever think of perpetuating by mysteries and brotherhoods. The 
square, level, &c., were implements in actual use, and of vast v 
importance in the sdence of masonry practised in the earlier 
ages of the Graft. The science was lost, and they retained their 
importance only as symbols and emblems — just as formerly the 
title duke, marquis, designated an officer of trust, but are now 
empty titles of heraldry. This consideration has always satisfied 
me of the vast and undoubted antiquity of Freemasonry in some 
form. It was to me incredible that grave men, possessed of such 
religious culture and habit of thought, as the very initiation into 
our body supposes, could have been capable of organizing a fra- 
ternity of true believers, whose only distinction was, the illustration, 
by visible, external symbols, of those eternal truths which affect 
ns as moral beings. This is not indeed one of those proofs, which 
would alone be deemed suffident, of the indisputable antiquity 
and more recent modification of the mysteries of our Order. 
It is, however, the best preparation for a cahn investigation, by 
those gleams of light shed by the earlier histories of the world, 
of the probable origin of a sodety, once, perhaps, as the name 
would import, the secret and mysterious repositories of all the 
valuable knowledge connected with architecture, now actually 
retaining nothing connected therewith save the rurnie. Now, it 
is not a little singular that the earliest assodation of mankind 
of which we read, is one for the purpose of architecture on a 
gigantic and impiously-audadous scale, which resulted indeed in 
confusion, but which even still, according to the opinion of en- 
lightened travellers, has left traces of its stupendous labours in 
the mound called the Birs-Nimroud on the plain of Babylon. We 
read in Genesis, chapter xi., that ^^ the whole earth was of one 
language, and of one speedi* And it came to pass, as they 



jonraejed from the east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar; and they dwelt there. And they said, go to, let us 
build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach to heaven. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar." 
I need not minutely dwell on the subsequent fate of this tower, 
the confusion of tongues, and the consequent dispersion of manr 
kind. It is only necessary to remark, that you have here a 
memorable instance of the early association of masons, for 
building a city and tower of vast dimensions. This plainly 
supposes community of idea, thought, and action ; arrangements 
made that some gangs should prepare bricks, others lay them, 
some skilled labourers, attendants unskilled, definite plans, pre- 
cise instructions and orders, master minds to direct, and subor- 
dinates to execute the growing works, and all so united and 
linked, and probably marked by such distinctions of dress and 
emblems as were readily recognisable, that the ruling impulse, 
'' Let us build us a city," could be acted on harmoniously by. all. 
This boastful and profane attempt to ascend to heaven provoked 
the direct intervention of the Lord, and He confounded the lan- 
guage of the builders, which caused the general dispersion of 
the human race. Thus, long before the time of Abraham, and 
one thousand years before the building of Solomon's Temple, 
the oldest and most authentic record of the creation notices the 
confederacy of masons. 

The dispersion of mankind, which was probably by families 
or tribes, or those identical in one language, radiated from 
Babel as a centre, east and west — on the east to India, on the 
west to Syria, Greece, Egypt, and Italy. It would be only 
natural to expect that the myriads dispersed by this building- 
folly or wickedness, would exhibit, in the countries whither they 
migrated, some traces of their early masonic predilections and skilL 
And it is, indeed, remarkable, that very shortly after this event, 
buildings of enormous magnitude, and evincing great skill and a 
scientific knowledge of masonry, were constructed in all the 
countries more immediately connected with the scene of the dis- 
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penloa ci muL It is onfy necessary to ^anoe at a few^-tiie 
mnote aatiqitity and Tastaess of which wffl he at once remem- 
bered. The pyramids and lafoyriBth of Egypt, tiie cydopean 
bnOdings (^ Tyrens in Greece, Volterra in Italy, the walls of Tyre, 
and pTramids of Hindostan — all attest the early prevalence of 
the science and nding spirit of masonry, derived from some one 
great original, and spread alMroad by some memoraUe evemty 
which might canse it to be a common idea, pervading oomitrieB 
80 far remote and unconnected. How, then, was this ardiiteo- 
toral skin and unity of design preserved and propagated ? At a 
time before the use of letters was supposed to have been revealed 
to mankind, and indeed until writing was common, there was 
only one mode of perpetuating any high degree of knowledge^ 
requiring, to make it practical, the co-operation and skSl of 
numbers, and which was not, like punting, sculpture, or poetry, 
a sditary art, and that was, by the institution of certun sodeties 
or mysterious brolJierhoods of those possessed of the science, 
and into whidi persons, from time to time, might be initiated ; 
and who thus, by a sort of corporate succession, never being 
wholly (Ad or entirely new, could keep alive, by authentic tradi- 
tion, all the knowledge and arts of the founders. Indeed it 
has been well observed, that before the invention of letters 
mankind may be said to have been perpetually in their infancy, 
as the arts of one age or country generally died with their pos- 
sessors. In Egypt and Hindostan the early rulers tried to pre- 
vent this tendency of the arts to perish, by forcing the son to 
follow the trade of the father, that the knowledge acquired by 
any one might be preserved by a lineal succession. The corpo- 
rate succession of associated craftsmen was much more effectual 
to this end. We find, then, in ancient history, traces of the 
early existence of scientific associations, or trades' unions, as I 
may term them; and these associations were quickly invested 
with the additional grandeur and importance derived from the 
invention or adoption of peculiar religious and mystic ceremonies, 
with which they contrived to guard and connect their purely 
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secnkr knowledge. Of these sodetiefl, <»e of the most important 
were the Etruscans, a people widely celebrated for their sdentifio 
acqnirements and their mysterions religions rites and ceremonies, 
and who, long before the building of Rome, li^abited that part 
of Italy now known as Tnscany. Their very name is, by 
Mchelet and others, perhaps rather fancifully, derived from the 
word tnrris, or tower, and indicated that they were- a nation of 
builders ; and the remains now existing of the labours of thift 
very ancient and ingenious people, prove how well-merited was 
thdr name, if, indeed, derived from this Latin word^ But anj* 
one who considers the history of mankind, the {voneness toas^cia- 
tion and to mystery, the prevalence of those ancient huge buildings^ 
to which I have referred, requiring the exertion of sicientific skill, 
and coM)peration of numbers, must at once fed disposed to admit 
the probability, at least, <^ the existence, in the earliest ages of 
the world — the immediate postdiluvian times — of associated 
bodies of architects ; and also from' the known jealousy of all 
possessing any peculiar skill or science, the probability too of 
^ose associations keeping sacred this knowledge from all but a 
select and privileged few. It is, however, unnecessary to rest 
on probability only, as we can trace from history the eariy ex^ 
istence of assodations, united by secret mysteries, jealously 
preserved from the vulgar, using certain religious Ceremoni^ and'- 
mystic symbols, and bearing much resemblance to the present 
rites of Freemasonry; and once such sodeties originated, the- 
adoption by craftsmen of simUar mysteries, rites, and ceremonies, 
would rapidly follow. And it so happens that in eadi ancient 
nation, distinguished for its early culture of architectural science^ 
there existed mysterious brotherhoods of high consideraticm, re^ 
quiring initiation by secret and appalling ceremonies^ guarding 
tibe admisdon to the fraternity by a most rigid scrutiny ; and 
some of these assodations originated twelve or fourteen hnndred 
years before tike Christian era^ and some centuries before the 
building of Sdcmion's Temple. A few may be mentioned. The 
diief were thoee initiated into the Klisndnianf mysteries, tiie 
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Etnmam,ihe CMn, tke poots of Egjpt, and the 
ZofWMler »d PftlttgoesH. 

A fbort aeoMBt of ^ ffriuHuuBi nmtetiay wiiiek 
gfaenOf bees eateemed Ae mort andeBt and sort doarif 
aenbliog Fieeaaaoorj, maj prove interertm^ Eadk of job 
win fn^ \aamAi nsuSlj eonpare tfaem wkh tfaoae of oar Gial^ 
tad note the iwembJance <sr cGfleieiiee. After aloa^eaoaaaT' 
Of pfeparatofj^ ^onSesKtsoOy eiwluued daring nine da^ja^ Ae cas- 
£date for iniliatioa waa admitted at ni^ Into a Tnat Inwhlag, 
Bf a leiiea of medumieal eoBtnraiKea, he waa apfm e atlf ex- 
poaed to the terrora of an earthquake; aad amid imltatin«ff of 
Grander aad fi^^itning, ndden darkneaa beaet hiB, aad hi d c—i 
noiaea were heard aroood. After endnring rnneh ealedalcd to 
atrike terror, or arreat attentJon^ he waa introdneed into An 
moettaajcitbegodde&iJmBor Cerca, which waa dazdngt^p^ & iqi, 
and he waa then inatnicted in the meaning of the sacred aym bui a 
preaented to lus riew. Significant passwords were tiien coana*- 
nicated to him, by which he niig^t recognise the brethren, and a 
moat solemn oath was administered that he never should dimige 
the mjsteriea in which he was then instmcted to the uninitiated. 
His instmction in the m jsteries was by soccesore stages or steps. 
Some hare supposed that the members of diis sodetj were 
taught the unity Cff the Divine Bdng. This, however, is doded 
by others ; but it is generaUj admitted that a morality mndi 
superior to that prevailing amongst the mass of the nadon, and 
connected with a belief in a system of future rewards and punish- 
ments, and of the immortality of the soul, was inculcated. Thete 
mysteries were in high repute, and the greatest sages and philo- 
sopbers were proud cff their initiation. 

We have thus, then, proof of the early existence of the two 
sources from which Freemasoniy would naturally originate-— of the 
general association and great skill of the eastern architects, and oi 
organized societies, distinguished by peculiar knowledge, by signs, 
&c«, and bound by solemn sanctions not to reveal their secrets to 
those not initiated. The adoption by the one body of signs. 
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symbols, initiations and mysteries, similar to those of the other, 
was so natural, as almost certsun to take place at a very early 
period of the co-existence of the two societies — ^the associated 
craftsmen and the associated mysterjrmen. This tendency of 
all trades or professions to form separate societies, and to pro- 
tect their knowledge and rights by initiation into secrets, bypass- 
words of recognition, &c., is not of modem date, bat is coeval 
almost with history, and indeed arises from the very nature of 
man. The jealousy, too, with which artistic secrets were guarded, 
and ail unlawful rivalry checked, may be illustrated by reference 
to the old fable of Daedalus, which, perhaps, has been, in 
another light, familiar to us from our pleasant school-boy days. 
This Daedalus, who is supposed to have lived more than three 
thousand years since, and whom some seek to identify with 
Tubal Cain, was an artist widely famed for his great ingenuity 
and skill in architecture and other kindred sciences. He was 
banished from his native country, Athens, for the murder of his 
nephew, Talus, who was his pupil, and whose growing genius so 
excited his uncle's jealousy, that he killed him. On his banish- 
ment, he was kindly received by Minos, king of Crete, and 
adorned that country with many incomparable edifices and monu- 
ments of his skill. This ancient tale has been explained by 
the greatest of modem philosophers, Lord Bacon, '' as chiefly 
denoting the envy which strangely prevails amongst excellent 
artificers ; for no kind of people are observed to be more impla- 
cably and destructively envious to one another than these.'' But 
I am inclined to imagine that a deeper tmth lies hid in this 
'' tradition old and dark," and that the murder by this mason of 
his pupU, which was imputed to his jealousy of superior skill, 
was, perhaps, the indignant punishment inflicted on the youth 
for divulging the secrets which he had learned under the instmc- 
tion of his uncle. It is curious too, as not remote from the 
history of the incident which is by some writers alleged to have 
occurred at the building of the Temple — namely, the murder of 
the master-builder directing the execution of the works. It is. 
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hawerer, Btiffident to refer to it as showing the extreme jeabnsjr 
of the rivaby of other artists. 

But thoHgh I am not aboHt to discnss minutely the ques- 
tion &i the literal or historical proof of the tmth of the tra- 
dition which refers our origin to the reign of Solomon, and the 
events connected with the building of his famous Temple, I 
eaimot, of eoarse, exclude from my consideration all mention of 
his times, and the sacred country where our organization is sup- 
posed to have c(»nmenced. Oartain it is that Tyre and Sidon, ait 
the time of the erection of Solomon's Temple, were widely cele>- 
hrated for the skill and excellence of their builders and masons. 
^' None were also skilled to hew wood like the Sidonians ;" and 
the buildings of those two most ancient cities were famed for 
ih^ extent, beauty, and magnificence. The wisest of mankind 
deigned to ap{4y for assistance, in executuig the work which the 
Lord encouraged him to undertake, to the kindness of a neigh- 
bouring heathen king, who furnished him with builders and 
masons. I have before observed on the early prevalence of the 
separate ovgauizaticMiS of the various crafts or trades; it was 
almost inevitable from the social nature of man, and the tendency 
of like toi Hke. In Tyre and Sidon the craftsmen were associated 
by mysterious rites and ceremonies. Their merchants, you wiU 
reec^Jiect, were honourable princes and krge traffickersk They 
earned their peculiar mysteries with their merehandUbie to Asia 
Minor and the '' Isles of Greece, where burning Sappho loved and 
sung,*' '* where grew the arts of war and peace," and, in return, 
with the spurious Hberality which ever distinguished Paganism^ 
ih^ readily admitted the worship of all the gods of the heathen, 
and the gorgeous and imposing ceremienies connected with theii 
superstitions and mysteries. Now,, in the district of Asia Minora 
called Ionia, there existed, it would seem,^ even before the buikU 
ing of the Temple, a very remarkable fratenuty, called the 
^ Dionysian artificers." They were aa aesoeiaition of scientifio 
men, who possessed the exclusive privilege of erecting temples, 
theatres,, and oth^ public bnikllngs in Asia Minor. They wen 
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a very nmneroiis body, aid existed under the wme name in 8ym 
(indndisg Tyre and l^don), Persia, and India. Hie members were 
particiilarly eminent for their scientific acquirements, and they 
possessed appropriate words and signs by which they could recog^ 
nise their brethren. They were divided into lodges, which were 
called by different names. They occasionally hdd conyiyial 
meetings in booses erected and consecrated for the purpose, uid 
each separate lodge was nnder the direction of a master, prea- 
dent, and warden. Once each year they held a festival of pecn- 
liar splendour and pomp. In their ceremonial observances par- 
ticular utensils and in^lements were employed, some of which 
closely resembled, or were identical with those used by Free- 
masons. Their roles for the support of their poorer brethren, 
for securing genersd concord, and for tiie i»x)motion of public and 
private virtues, so exactly coincide with those of our brotherhood, 
that writers, even the most hostile to the Graft, do not hesitate 
to ascribe to Uie Dionysian artists the origin of Freemasonry. In 
truth, tliese men were Freemasons ; and scarcely any institution, 
pretending to antiquity, so nearly resemUes its original founda- 
tion, as the body <^ Freemasons ; their rites, rules, and orders, 
which have a known existence of some centuries, agree with the 
Dionysian builders, the parent stock from which they seem so 
deariy to have sprung, as even now to be almost identical with 
them. We may, then, be assured, that at the building of the 
Temple the skilful masons and architects, whose aid Solomon ob- 
tained, did belong to the fraternity I have just referred to ; and 
this point granted or established, the traditional origm of the 
re-organization of our even still illustrious and certainly very 
ancient Order, becomes, if not certain, at least sufficiently probable 
to receive a willing assent to its truth. The Syrian artificers 
brought to Jerusalem their science and their mysteries; from 
Jerusalem, the more illustrious city, these mysteries were propa- 
gated as from their original source. 

This supposition receives additional confirmation from there 
being then in Judea a veiy peculiar society of Jews, with 
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iSkm ¥aktadar #ks — sk ¥mmK% : tiK id. •: 
€lt^m M :a T«»rT ta0seat mutsaBsau 

tbM ^Aj -w'j^ t^ A jfiiff iw iH* Kiaittazi&. 'ir the 
ICm^K^c^ *ii tiie T^flqUe. win w«e efflospkHMB 3l i 
< S m ^^ Oif t}ie KacisaiMH. ami Sir buiit jees pffwdjag Ike 
uttkMftt i^anainj wm aude loto tke chancso' of evoy- cBididafee 
i^ idmimivii mto tim fnttnucr. It he was ayy i ufcd mad ae- 
^^M^ z Vj4<mtt 'Miii vii tiKn admmxstieRd to kiiB. binfiip koi 
Mrr^; ^^ at the liak of ife 'tadL to ifirv^e tb& secrets of tke 
fA»W^ aiwi he wan also iaacracted m tbe idipoca tn£tioiiBy d»- 
^ed fr''^ the earliest foviuien aad aiciiibos of tbe xd. Thcf 
had partienlar jiiipM b^ whidh thej codd leeogniae the hi e thi cH, 
m4 these Ix^e a strong reseanblaiKe, as we leant, to tibose of 
^rp^mMfmn^ 'fh^^ too, were divided into lodges; and while 
Ihef were hfrntmrMj distingnished hj the serere obserranee of 
the fHtffiJk nrintm^ ihey wen not ne^ectfbl of the sodal and con- 
ririsf tfes whieh ^re zest to life, and bind m^nirifMl together hj 
the kM\y in^ttinets of homan affectioDs. This firatemitj, whidi 
wss /i//t r/mfittPA to architects, thoo^^ the Assideans or rest<»er8 
//f the '\'t^n\^ fiekl chief phuse amongst them, oontinned to 
fiifttfUh at ttfe tumlnf; of onr Sarioar, and until the fearful 
tlMirmium //f Jerusalem made the whole nation of Jews outcasts, 
Hw\ *^¥Ni i\i4',\r ftiry name a by-word and reproach. How readflj 
w//m)^I ffi«5se two fraternities — the I>ionjsian builders and the 
Kssenes— blend and amalgamate, and give rise to a new society 
'!</tnMn)ng features c^mimon to both, or but sUght modifications 
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of their respectiye peculiarities. This could scarcely fail to take 
place, and were history silent on all other mysterions organiza- 
tions of men professing peculiar knowledge and dbtinctive doc- 
trines, the ori^n of Freemasonry might, with some confidence, 
be attributed to, or perhaps more correctly be termed, a " variety" 
of the two fraternities of which I have thus given snch a general 
outline. Some writers, who would seek to connect everybody of 
peculiar eminence in ancient or modem history with Freemasonry, 
either directly, or through the affinity of the Essenes, have la- 
boured to prove that St. John and St. Paul both belonged to that 
sect of the Jews. They refer, for proof of the latter, to the em- 
phatic use by the apostle of the designation ''brother" (Rom. xvi. 
23), describing Quartus as '' a brother" (see also Coll. iv. 9)| 
not '' his brother." Other passages, too, might be adduced, par- 
ticularly those in which he tells of himself that he had lived a 
Pharisee '' after the straitest sect of his religion," which it is argued 
were the Essenes : to the admonition that as he had, as a wise 
master-huUdery laid the foundation, others should take heed how 
they built on this an improper superstructure. To this may be 
added one other passage, which, from the metaphorical form of 
expression having now become habitual, is likely not to exdte 
attention, but which, I think, was used by the apostle more 
literally, and as referring to the society of which both the writ^ 
and the person to whom his epistle was addressed were members. 
I allude to 2 Tim. ii. 15, in which the apostle says — '' Study to 
shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth." 

I need not, however, dwell more particularly on these pointSy 
which are rather topics for curious argument than facts tending 
to the elucidation of our subject ; and I shall proceed to notice 
one other society, philosophical or sdentific in its pretensions, 
and, like the other two just mentioned, the Essenes and Diony- 
sians, guarding the treasury of knowledge by secrecy and mys- 
tery. Pythagoras was a celebrated philosopher who lived in the 
sixth century before Christ. In the course of his extensive 
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MDi afl. aft fvm4. arrsBgaig rf aeat jahgaang. It 

a In&sruST 'jf &eqi«i&. eai^ a£iir ken. Prsibi£uen& Befare 
asf MMt 'vjtii rwierr«il a» die s:3&ber of kb •Hsd^ksL a 
fiopd fS^iiSTj vtf raa/tit mzf^ Ms ^ucnl dLmeur. K the 

^MMiuul fr'ira tlfee nnixidtiated the cnrsenes and knonrici]^ m 
wikkfa Ik mi^ l^t lasxngjubL Timt doctnaes of duritr, cf 
tammaX \Psii0sviMsuat^ and cf pecafiar repaid for die Lt c dma a 
4f ti^ 'T'Jer, vere: izieakate«l o& die nev «£sc^4e. The inmihfia 
were di»tifigauh«fl bj wearing white gannents as embleais cf 
|«riij ai^l innocence, %sA thej had ab*) partkolar words and 
iigiM \fj whidi they ooidd recognise each other and coneqiond 
at a di»taM3e« Thej were adTanced firom (Mie degree of know- 
\b\$^. to aarAher, and thej were instmcted in arts and sdenoei^ 
mduA mth ethia ami a sjstem of theobjgy ; and this instiuctiat 
wa« ermiiDitBicated to the initiated hj cyphers and sjmbolL 
Thtf were also strictlj fijrfoidden to commit their secrets to 
writings and relied on oral tradition onty to preserye the know- 
kflge of their mysteries. This philost^hj, remembered now only 
hy the familiar tenets of the transmigration of sods and 
ar^/idanee r/f Ijeans^ esuttised at one time much infloenoe on the 
aati^ms where it flourished, and was confessedly the means of 
greatly exalting the mind and moral character of the initiated, 
llie nobl^t, wisest, and best of the nation were members, and, 
tfa//Mgh sitffc'ring much persecution, they were eminently distin- 
giiisliofl by the greatest fidelity in all their engagements, and 
their strict |ierformance of all moral duties. 

It will thus be observed how readily the more ancient mys- 
ttriciy the Kleusinian and Essenian, furnished the germs of 
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another ^dred system, and tiiis is the more important, as 
I cannot, indeed, shew the exact date or particular person 
first instituting Freemasonry, but only the existence of other 
systems naturally snggestive of it, and with which, in remote 
ages, it seems to have been blended. It would be impos- 
sible to trace accurately the successive stages of the transition 
or development of the mysteries of the Dionysian builders, and 
Essenes, and disciples of Pythagoras, into Fi-eemasoniy as now 
known and existing for at least seven or eight centuries* Tran- 
sitions are like the growth of plants, gradual, ahnost impercep- 
tible in daily accretions, remarkable only in the results ; or, like 
those pictures called *' dissolving views," in which the most minute 
attention cannot arrest the moment of the entire fading away of 
one picture or the substitution of another often wholly dissunilar ; 
but it may not be without interest briefly to advert to some at 
least of the probable stages of this development. 

It is a mistake into which many are led from the computation 
of time from the comiug of our Lord, to suppose that a sudden 
change of habits, and customs, and of religion, was produced by 
that great event. The existence of our world we divide into 
two eras — ^that before, and that followuig Christ's coming upon 
earth, and the latter we call confusedly Cluistian times. But this 
is, indeed, an error. The spread of the Gosi>el was not either 
immediate or rapid. It was more like the morning stealing on 
the night, and melting the darkness. Centuries were requu-ed to 
change the inveterate habits, manners, customs, and religion of 
the nations, even where the pm-e Gospel of the Lord was first 
preached ; and during three centuries the new religion was slowly 
spreading amidst many trials and frequent fieiy persecutions of its 
members. The Heathen mysteries were ordinarily celebrated 
in the vast dominions of the Eoman cmpii-e, and Paganism was 
the national form of worahip, until Theodosius the Great, about 
the commencement of the fifth century, prohibited and tried wholly 
to extinguish the Pagan theology. It is, however, probable that 
the mysteries were in many places secretiy continued in spite 
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of die fercre edkli of tiie Enqwrar ; and we ae IifaMui Ant 
eren in Atbeas, die feene of Sc PaaTs gnat pReddn^ Ihef 
were pnctifed §o late as die 8di eentoij of our GfaiiBtiai cbl 
The ootctft JewB and recent Christian co n f erta had also meadj 
the fame tMire$ for ado>ptnig some portions of the Fawn! in and 
IKon jsian, or similar mjsteriea. Both Jews and Ghristiaiia 
were perMCoted, and it was essential to their safety to practiae 
the rites and ceremonies of their reqMctire rdigions in secret;. 
The Christians were often obliged to resort, like the prophets of 
old, to holes and cares in the earth, and thej had a dinrdi of 
the liring amongst the tombs of the dead in the cataoomba of 
Bome. How asefal, then, would the adopticm of secret signs 
and passwords of recognition be to these persecoted sects, and 
how probable was it that, to disarm suspicion, tiie^ ontwanDy 
adopted the ceremonies of paganism, in order to practise in secu- 
rity their Christian worship, widiont the intrusion or esiNal of die 
jealous persecuting multitude. In this waj, I am inclined to 
think that the spirit and leading ideas of Freemasonry were 
adopted from the heathen mysteries by the eariy Christians. 
They were, indeed, then termed ^^ churches," but for many centuries 
were more like ^^ Lodges'* of Freemasons, than we can now well 
believe, from the uniyersallty of the true religion in our own times; 
and, with the natural tendency of the human mind, they adopted 
whatever in the old mysteries was not incongruous, into the new, 
and, to the crowd, apparently inscrutable religion. But there pre- 
vailed in Western Europe two very singular secret associa- 
tions, with which the Eastern might, as the intercourse between 
the East and West increased, readily incorporate, and form a new 
society or modification of the old, having many external and 
obvious points of resemblance, and exhibiting also many traits of a 
similar spirit and origin. These were, the Druidical religion pre- 
valent in Gaul and Britain, and the Fehmgerichte, or secret tribu- 
nals of Westphalia and Germany. The Druidical religion was of 
great antiquity, and was a corruption most probably of a purer 
worship, mixed with the doctrines and practices derived from 
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the Elensinian mysteries and other ancient rites. This is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into Western Europe about 600 
years b.c., but continued in Britain for many centuries after the 
Christian era. The Fehmgerichte is said to have been instituted 
in the ninth century, and continued in full vigour to the middle 
of the fifteenth. I need not dwell particularly on either of these 
societies. Their existence in any country would naturally prepare 
the mind to receive with favour rites and ceremonies analogous to 
those, and with which they might be usefully combined. 

It will thus be seen that those mysterious associations to which 
I have more particularly invited your attention, and which existed 
even anterior to the building of Solomon's Temple, continued to 
flourish to the eighth century of our era, and that there 
existed contemporaneously other firatemities having a certain 
fanuly likeness, with which the more ancient might readily be 
incorporated, and, as it were, fused ; and shortly after this date 
the firatemity of Freemasons became a known and powerful orga- 
nization. The potentates of Europe, including popes, conferred 
on the firatemity of Freemasons most important privileges, and 
allowed them to be governed by laws, customs, and ceremonies 
peculiar to their order. We are told that the association was 
composed of men of aU nations remarkable for their skill and 
practice of architecture. It spread throughout Central Europe, 
and the principles of the order were introduced into Scotland 
about the year a.d. 1140. About the same period, the practice 
and doctrines of Freemasonry were introduced into England, and 
the brethren in 1410 received a charter of incorporation, by the 
name and style of ''The Freemasons." That name and style 
we bear, and are justiy proud of our historic identity with our 
more ancient and honored incorporated brethren. 

And now I trust it may appear sufficientiy plain to any brother 
who has attended to the cursory and necessarily imperfect notices 
which I have given of the ancient, scientific, and mysterious fiii- 
temities, not only that they bore some resemblance to '' Free- 
masonry," but, in truth, that Freemasonry is the direct descen- 




Tinediei mU yamit Bie to fil vp Ais ooiIk bjtfe 
ttiaate taA ttnlamg tmmMtmtt A bciwccm Finaiiwj lad 
M^;ii«f M ^ i t g ritt to vydi I krme ailratoJ. Mj oliiect, iadsed, 
WM niS^ to fffcseat jo« wiA a geaenl dsetck of tkese wirif- 
fi)iryfHI«» fattfBilics, to exldljit onlftkiee 1»£]^ feitBaaiid 
te pr«raili»g nwCiTei acting os tlie kunm mind, from. wUck iH 
^fApmsiUAj aad nfiidlfto tnce tkioi^ our Cfansda en tke de- 
cfine of ^ oldy aod tlie lite of the modern and more knowm 
ifitom of Freefcaflomj, into wliieh tlie andenl has been ^ai^ed. 
I iroi^ hcnrerer, that eren this npA aod carsoij ontfine of the 
origin of Fteemasonfj maj hare awakened an interest in the minds 
of some #/f ro J brethr en as to the eridenoes of the great antiquity 
of onr Order ; that they mxj iod some Rowing enthnsiasm fire 
their breasts at remembering thdr connecticm wiUi the moat 
iOflstrf r/ns dead of the Egyptians, Giedo, and Romans ; that a 
fteling like the pride of noble lineage and untarnished anoestij 
wuKf elevate their nunds, and indnoe them to aspire to devate 
the Order also, to tiiat consideration it once deservedly enjoyed. 
Then, indeed, might we boast that Freemasonry was tiie hranUe 
handmaiil of onr Pure Religion, and thus prove its identity with 
those associations of men who, in dark ages, ere the Day-star 
from on high had visited this earth, endeavonred to wa& up- 
tigbtly, by the dim light still retained of the religions impres- 
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sions originally implaiited and '^ left as a guide," and who, in 
centuries long gone bj, 

'* Kept the truth ao firm of old, 
When OUT forefitthers worshipped stocks and stones.* 

The spirit which animated them to straggle earnestly to free 
themselyes from the cormpting influence which debased the 
ancient Polytheism, and which originated those mysterious so- 
cieties, still exists. The associations organized by these earnest- 
minded men for the improvement of their fellows, as moral and 
intellectual beings, have fallen into oblivion, but in the system 
of Freemasonry, deiived, as I trust has been shewn, frY>m their 
noble efforts to elevate the thoughts and feelings of mankind 
their spirit still lives and flourishes, combines with, and even 
ministers to, Christianity. How wonderful is this connection 
of the past and of the present ! 

*' How wonderful, that even 
The passions, prejudices, interests 
That sway the meanest being, the weak touch 
That moves the finest nerve. 
And in one human brain 
Causes the funtest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of nature !** 
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THE 



ETHICS OF FKEEMASOMY. 



Freemasonry is necessarily conservative. What it was from 
the be^nning, it is now, and most continue to be. Yon may 
not like it, but yon must not mend it. To approach it with 
our own imaginings of propriety would be a species of moral 
Vandalism. The position of a pin cannot be altered. Even 
the pattern of its drapery must not be changed. Its land- 
marks are fixtures. Its pillars are mightier than pyramids, and 
firmer than rocks. When men have at any time added to it their 
own inventions, the square has been applied, the excrescence 
detected, the maul put in requisition, and the addition removed. 
You may reform Freemasons, but not Freemasonry. Principles 
may apply to novelties, but it is in the nature of principles to 
be immutable. Freemasonry is a system of principles ; and, 
however times and men may change, it altereth not. It is 
true, it admits of by-laws ; and these are capable of alteration. 
But by-laws are but temporary expedients ; they are the statute- 
enactments of individual Lodges, which may be amended or 
repealed, as prudence or necessity requires. But Freemasonry 
is a constitution: as such, it has its common law; and this 
cannot be toudied without revolutionizing and destroying the 
system. 

The morals of Masonry are as determinate as its mysteries. 
It is the province of no one to legate concerning what 
are the maxims of the Crafib. The Order has spoken with 
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when a new Teacher visited earth to tell of and teach a higher 
and holler world than this. His lessons of deepest wisdom were 
conched in the attractive story, or veiled in the snggestive allegory. 
The efficiency of this plan is universally admitted. Pictorial 
representations strike as readily as pleasingly npon the mind. The 
great Dr. Doddridge received his early religions training through 
the medium of the tiles of his parents' hearth. On these tiles 
Scripture characters and incidents were presented in odd- 
looking sketches. His pious mother conducted his infant in- 
tellect amidst the rude mosaics of her rustic hearth; and 
there '' sermons in stones" went far to prepare his mind and 
heart for those glowing after-sermons which pointed thousands 
to the skies. The quaint old pictures in the family Bible 
made first and fadeless impressions of divine things upon the 
cherubic intellect and seraphic heart of Chalmers. The lesson 
is all the easier, and the law is all the lovelier, that they 
come in a pictorial dress, and in a fascinating emblem. Those 
who are outside the Order cannot discern the import of its 
symbols. Its jewels are not shining things to gratify the 
■gaze of childhood, or ornaments to set off the person of the 
wearer ; they are significant of corresponding verities ; tangible 
and visible exponents of grave truths and important duties. 
Its signs are not the meaningless dumb show by which mental 
vacancy is betrayed; but the pertinent monitions of solemn 
obligations, and the affectionate expressions of fraternal soli- 
citude. Its passwords are not the chance vocables by which 
privileges are secured, and Cowans detected ; but selected 
words, big with bright thoughts, each a centre of wisdom 
from which radiates far-journeying intelligence, making in its 
march the great circle of all the sciences. Its badges are not 
plajTthings : they are implements of industry. Labour is sug- 
gested by them all. The brown-handed child of physical toil, 
the son of science or of song, find in them mementoes that it is 
by the sweat of the brow, or the toil of the brain, that man 
eats his bread during his sojourn in the land of his pilgrimage. 
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The uninitiated can only judge of Freemasonry by what they 
hear and see of it. The former manner of judging is not 
correct; hearsay is no evidence. Every report that has been 
given of the Order by those who are its avowed enemies is 
untrue. I have read the productions of those who have affected 
to be possessed of full knowledge of its mysteries, and I have been 
astonished at the effrontery and pained by the falsity whidi 
are so glaring. Masonic arcana are as unguessed at this day 
as when a far-seeing wisdom systematized an arrangement f<Hr 
their universal application, yet inviolable secrecy. Wondering 
speculation, prying cariosity, and quick-witted sagacity, are 
alike at fanlt, in their natural anxiety to penetrate the secrecy 
of the mystic Brotherhood. As all fail, therefore, to unravel 
the inexplicable, they very properly turn for some knowledge 
of the puzzling system to the conduct of its members. To 
this you can have no objection. It is a sound principle to 
judge of systems by their results. Masoniy takes no excep- 
tion to the axiom, " By their firuits ye shall know them." 

It cannot be denied that some Masons are not sufficiently 
cautious in their manner of life. Indeed, it must be admitted 
that not a few have disgraced themselves, and injured the 
fame of that Order whose principles they belied, and whose 
morality they trampled upon. The uninitiated will not take 
the trouble to dbtingoish between such as are untme to their 
obligations, and those who continue faithfnl. Did they so, 
they would be convinced that the true and the tried vastly 
preponderate, when laid in the balance of an unprejudiced 
scrutiny. For every one who heedlessly loses sight of his 
duties and dignity, there are ten whose every attribute of 
character, whilst it is a reflection of the Order, is an honor 
to themselves. Let it not be assumed that there is any peculiar 
inclination to laxity of morals in Masons more than in oth^ 
men. Were this so, the eccentridties of individuals might 
be charged upon the system which they seem to represent 
Take any number of the most refurehensible brethren, and 



their condact, on the whole, shall appear immeasurably to 
advantage by contrast with that of an equal number of the 
irreligious in any community. But just in proportion to the 
pretensions of any man, will be the amount of jealous atten- 
tion paid to him. He that professes little, raises no envy; 
but men do like to mark the inconsistencies of those who 
have taken a high stand among the virtuous of society. The 
heart is naturally more full of suspicion than of charity ; and, 
hence, he who takes a high walk among his fellows will be 
exposed to suspicion and to envy. Knowing this, and know- 
ing, too, that Masonry prescribes a code of Ethics borrowed 
from the Statute-book of Heaven, it becomes all the brethren 
to take heed lest, by any departure from the path of im- 
swerving rectitude, the ignorant or the malicious might triumph. 
Masonic life should be an exemplification of Masonic principles. 
The invisible beauties of the Craft ought to be reflected in the 
visible beauties of a virtuous course of action among men. From 
what is seen, what is unseen is generally inferred. The cha- 
racter of the heart is drawn from the character of the life ; 
and hence, popular Masonry is the conduct of Freemasons. 
The evil of unmasonic conduct might, in great part, be re- 
medied, were brethren more guarded in admitting candidates. 
It is a heartless duty to oppose a valued brother in his affec- 
tionate desire to obtain the honor of initiation for a friend in 
whom he has taken an interest. Knowledge of, and confidence 
in, the brother who proposes a gentleman as a candidate, too 
frequently silence those who otherwise would be indisposed to 
admit him. Now, we ought to consider the Order before any 
individual member of it. No private friendship, no respect for 
a brother's feelings, should for a moment influence conduct, 
when the interests of the Order are at issue. I can speak 
strongly on this subject, because I have reason to believe that 
reliance in my prudence, and respect for my character and 
feelings, caused the brethren of my Lodge to admit a candi- 
date, who too soon proved himself unworthy, by immoral prac- 

B 
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tices; and I felt it to be my duty — and I did it — ^to move 
the forwarding of a complaint against him to the Grand Lodge 
of Ireland, by which he was expelled the Order. It was 
painfnl to me; bnt the lesson has been of great importance. 
Better far to have no additions to onr ranks than that disor- 
derly and disobedient persons should prove occasions of sor- 
row to us, and scoffing to the world. Some persons entertain 
the idea that Masonry consists in festivity — ^that it is a kind 
of beefsteak dub ; its attractions lie in its viands ; member- 
ship is suggested as a passport to good eating and drinking; 
its soups are more savoury than its sermons — ^turtle than tra- 
ditions ; its hock is preferable to its homilies ; . champagne 
sparkles brighter than the corruscations of its most heaven- 
lit intellects. Knights of the knife have a poor conception 
of philosophy. Well, they make their way to initiation, fail 
not in a personal appearance at the summons to dine, but are 
rarely marked '^ present" in the muster to labour. They enjoj 
the name, and have the privileges of the Order, but of Masonry 
they know but the alphabet; and its A, B, G they lisp as 
the evidence of their proficiency. Masonry-made-easy is the 
only volume of their literature, and the abilities of a lodge- 
room their only conceptions of the grandeur of the system. 

Anxious to aid my brethren in their laudable desire to pro- 
mote the well-being of the Order, I have undertaken the pleasing 
task of refreshing your minds by a consideration of the duties 
to which our common obligations bind us. 

The Ethics of Masonry originate in the Scriptures of truth. 
Its first great light is the Bible, Let the world know that 
Freemasonry is in the Bible. The Bible is the indispensable 
furniture in every lodge-room. No one Masonic act can be 
done in its absence. Withdraw the Bible, and the key- 
stone of the arch is gone; the foundation of the building is 
destroyed; wisdom, beauty and strength are departed; and 
Ichabod may be engraven on its ruins. Bereft of it, Masonry 
is of a truth bankrupt. Its traditions have no certainty; its 
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philosophy has no divinity; its precepts have no sanctions; 
its signs have no significancy ; and its very verbiage is without 
a glossary. But there, and there, and there, it lies. Un- 
clasped, unscreened, wide open, with the effulgence of ita 
Author flooding every page with light, it invites your con- 
sideration and your confidence. The first ray of Masonic 
light, as it fell upon your eyes, turned them, and the in- 
tellect to which they are the inlets, to that precious basis of 
all your heaven-bom and immortal hopes. 

This fact reveals the secret of the hostility that so many 
evince towards the Order. Can you wonder why Carlyle and 
Paine, e^ hoc genus omne, opposed and stigmatized it ? Atheism 
must ever be its deadliest foe ; cold scepticism would shiver to 
death rather than derive heat from any luminary that shines 
by light reflected from that central orb, the Word of God. 
Every man and every scheme that would close or exclude 
Revelation from the common eye and the common intelligence, 
naturally, because necessarily, must condemn Freemasonry. 

It might, not inappropriately, be asked. How is it that 
Masonry is foimd in countries and among men where the light 
of divine truth shines not? How is it that it is found amid 
the Indians in America, the Mahometans in Turkey and Syria, 
and the Brahmins on either side of the Ganges ? Its existence 
proves two things — ^first, the truth of Masonic tradition ; and, 
secondly, the antiquity of the Order. Not long since, some of 
you heard, in this very place, from an intelligent officer recently 
returned from the East, that he obtained admission into a Lodge 
of Dervishes in Constantinople, and their customs, traditions, 
signs, and secrets were identical with our own. Yea, they 
urged upon him, and through him on British Masons, the ad- 
vantages this country derived from the East, and particularly 
from the light of Masonry, as an argument of their claims to be 
aided in their designs to obtain secular education through the 
intervention of our Order. In all countries there is mixed up 
with the superstitions of their religion the faint glimmerings 
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of trath. Before the dispersion of the hnman family, ail had 
access to the Law of God ; aud from sire to son fragments 
of it passed down the stream of time. The dispersion of 
the Ten Tribes carried much trath to the conntries where 
Providence conducted them. Jews have made their way to 
many lands: so that we have several ways to account for 
the diffusive character of our Order. Without assuming that 
the Bible was borne to all who are possessed of Masonry, 
we can readily understand how those portions of it which 
are the landmarks of the system could be communicated, and 
then traditionally preserved amongst them. 

I am not to be interpreted as affirming that Masonry is 
an equivalent for Christianity, or that it is a synonym for 
Beligion. I consider no man religious who is not the subject 
of gracious influence. Masonry puts forth no pi-etensions to a 
religious character, as though it were a sect. Its most enthu- 
siastic admirers and adherents claim for it no warrant of 
inspiration, no possession of infallibility. The Bible sends no 
man to Masomy ; but Masonry does send thousands to the 
Bible : and whilst it professes not to teach religion directly, 
it is indirectly the instrumentality by which many have been 
guided into the way of peace. It is far from being the rival 
of Revelation. Temperance societies are not opposed to or 
inconsistent with Religion, although Religion does inculcate so- 
briety. Benevolent societies are not opposed to or incon- 
sistent with religion, although religion does teach "good will 
to men." Good men may and do unite to give prominence 
to some peculiar grace or virtue of religion. What harm, then, 
in men banding together to educate each other in intellect 
and heart — to assuage as much of mortal woe as they can — 
to pluck as many thorns as possible from the pillows on which 
rests the head of humanity — to strew all the flowers they can 
gather along the path of man's pilgrimage? What apology 
is necessary for uniting to soothe the widow's sorrows and 
dry the orphan's tears? Will men be angry that we would 
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see smiles on every face, and happiness in every home ? Oar 
laws place upon ns the blessed and beautiful necessity to ^' bear 
each other's burdens — ^to weep with those who weep ;" — ^where 
help is needed, to help with the liberal hand, and, when we 
cannot do so, to help with a loving heart, in the contribution 
of an honest sympathy. 

This, then, Brethren, is the first great moral of Masonry. 
Bead and study your Bible. Approach your conscience, in- 
tellect, and heart to its hallowing influences. Let no flicker- 
ing taper of earth be palmed upon you for its steady light. 
Should men hold up the rushlight of their own conceits to 
illume your journey heavenwards, say to them, as Diogenes 
said to Alexander, " Get out of my light !" Let down your 
whole soul to the depth of its mysteries. In the noble inde- 
pendency of thought which it breeds and fosters, journey 
to its farthest boundaries ; examine into its sublimest spe- 
culations ; expatiate amidst its most glorious revelations ; dare 
the boldest flights ; dig into its unvisited mines of golden truth ; 
constantly read, prayerfully study, and perseveringly practise 
its inestimable contents. 

Masonry adopts, as its text of Ethics, the Scripture's own 
comprehensive abridgment of its contents — Love to God and 
love to man. The stereotyped code of Masonic moral prin- 
ciples is an apposite comment on the text. That exposition 
reveals the fact that the true Mason is no blasphemer. If 
ever you hear dishonor done to the Sacred Name by any 
brother, he has been surprised into an inconsistency, or is 
shamefully guilty of a crime. Few things in the Order 
gratify me more than the reverence entertained for the Blessed 
Name. This is as it should be. The awful name Jehovah 
was never pronounced by the lips of a true Israelite. But 
once a year was it spoken, and that by the High Priest, when 
on the day of annual expiation he issued from the presence 
of the Shekinah, and pronounced the annual benediction upon 
the worshipping and waiting assembly. When the great Name 
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occurred in writing, the Hebrews used another name, and for 
the snblime Ye-ho-wah used the less awful Adonau That 
amiable philosopher, Robert Boyle, never mentioned one of 
the designations of the Deity that he did not lift his hat, 
if he had been covered, or paose solemnly, if bare-headed. 
Masons surely will not lose sight of this precept, which is so 
honouring to their Maker, and so becoming to themselves: — 
^' Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.** 

And, however it may sound in the ears of some, it is an in- 
disputable fact, that the true Mason is a man of prayer. 
However unhappily lost sight of, prayer has its place in the 
morals of your system. You are taught to "implore His 
aid on all your lawful undertakings, and to look up to Him 
in every emergency, for comfort and support." The religious 
ritual of Masonry is, in my humble judgment, unexceptionably 
orthodox, and scripturally catholic. Its liturgy is simple, brie^ 
and beautiful. No Lodge can commence or terminate its labors 
without prayer for the Divine presence and blessing. All its 
works are hallowed to Him, and all its rewards are from Him 
sought. Perhaps there is no consideration that ought to exer- 
cise such a holy and wholesome influence on your conduct, as 
that you profess, in your circulated exposition of morality, to 
be actuated by the religious principle. Of all the anomalies 
that exist, none is more striking — ^painfully striking — than in- 
decorous conduct associated with the ceremony of prayer. That 
it is ever so, is matter of regret ; that it shall not be so, should 
be the purpose of every brother. 

Brotherly love is, in a high sense, the beautiful precept of 
the Order. Selfishness, the weed that grows luxuriantly in 
the soil of the human heart, is sought to be eradicated from 
the heart of every Mason. Selfishness is a sin, love is a 
virtue; yea, the parent of all the virtues. The principle of 
selfishness is contraction; the principle of love is expansion — 
that, like a vortex, channels every stream to its own fulness ; 
this, like a perennial spring, welling up, and running over. 
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carries refreshing and fertilizing influences along every bank 
its waters lave, and every field its supplies irrigate. Selfish- 
ness is the centre of its own world ; the end of its own existence. 
Love lives but to bless, and in blessing others has its chiefest 
joj. Masonry is a school for the afiections. Those who are 
worthy of regard axe found withm its ranks ; those whose 
regards are of real value are numbered among its votaries. 
This duty is emblematically exhibited in the Square, The 
use of this instrument in operative masonry is familiar to every 
one. With us it is the symbol of moral rectitude. It gives 
visibility and impressiveness to the precept, "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself." In the formation of character it 
is ever needed, and constantly to be applied. In our initia- 
tion, it is assumed that we aim at the attainment of Masonic 
completeness. Modestly plastic, we would be shaped after the 
pure Masonic model. Interstices we would have filled up; 
excrescences removed; and, having the life, we would seek 
to possess both the face and form of the Fraternity. It is a 
lesson to watch the builder, so careful in applying his square 
to ev^ery comer of the wall he raises, yea, to every stone he 
fixes. Improve upon it. Not only to the labours of a day, 
but to the acts, and words, and thoughts of every moment, 
lay the square of "doing to others what you would they 
should do unto you,'* and you will raise an edifice more 
stately, more durable, more precious than lordly hall or princely 
palace ; for infinitely more glorious is 

" The living temple of the heart of man 
Than Rome^s skj-mocking vault, or many-spired Milan.** 

Our laws detail our duties to our neighbour. We are taught 
to " render him every kind oflSce in our power, which justice 
or mercy may require ; by relieving his distresses, soothing his 
afflictions, and by always doing to him as we would he should 
do to us." Now, the phrase, " every kind office in our power ^^ 
is a very comprehensive one. 
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Many men seem to forget that prindple is as mnch involved 
in trifling things as in great things. Integrity is as mnch com- 
promised in stealing a pin as a pnrse. Tmth is offended, 
whether the falsehood is little or great. The power and wis- 
dom of God are as mnch seen in the microscope as in the teles- 
cope. The latter brings distant worlds of wonderful magni- 
ficence within the grasp of finite intelligence ; while the former 
exalts the veriest nothings of existence into objects of amaze- 
ment. The principle of gravitation is as mnch operative in 
moulding a tear into a pearl of sensibility, as when restndning 
within their orbits the central snns of the grandest systems. The 
same power that is seen scooping ocean's bed into a sub- 
lime concavity, drills a human hair into a perfect tube. The 
same power that adorns the horizon with braids of gold, and 
fringes morning's clouds with orient gloiy, is at work in the 
exquisite pencilling of leaves and colouring of flowers. The 
power that paints in matchless hues yonder bright bow of 
promise which spans the vast concave of heaven, sets 
forth in brighter than prismatic hues the wing of the eman- 
dpated chrysalis. I wish to make this thought impressive, for 
it is in trifles that men fail in duty; and it is in matters 
seemingly trivial that service can be rendered to our fellow- 
men. Who would not go even out of his way to extricate 
a brother from an emergency ? Why, common manhood would 
take monster strides to hasten to a brother in distress. The 
intelligence of a friend's calamity would open up instinctively 
the sluices of fraternal sympathy ! Sublime morals are rarely 
neglected ; little duties are most lost sight of. I am not the 
advocate of exclusive dealing. The common-sense dictate of 
every man is to buy in the cheapest market. No man is 
bound to allow himself to be imposed on. But this I do say, 
that the law of the Order obliges every member to give pre- 
ference to a brother. If you can procure any necessary of life 
on equally advantageous terms from a Mason as from another 
man, you are bound to your course of action. " Every kind 
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office in your power," leaves you no option. The majfie 
question is, shortly, Will he benefit by this? An answer 
from conscience in the affirmative obliges you to supply your- 
self with all you require in the marts of brethren. The com- 
modity needed may be a trifle; but I have shown you that 
principle is no trifle. If stealing a pennyworth involves the 
principle of honesty, buying a pennyworth involves the prin- 
dple of benevolence. / 

Now, this is not " mercy ;" it is justice. We owe to our 
brother every kind office in our power. And if, in the light 
of duty, as here described, his conduct would be considered 
reprehensible who would pass by a brother in the every-day 
dealings of life, what shall be said of a professing Mason who 
defravds f Beverses of fortune are incident to trade. In the 
battle of life there are many falls and fortunes. Sympathy is 
tmly felt for one who, despite all his diligence, is constrained 
to yield under the pressure of misfortune. But where there 
is an imprudent course of action, living beyond means pos- 
sessed, rash and reckless speculation, neglect of business, or 
a love of pleasure — ^where there is the betrayal of confidence, 
the entangling of a brother in one's perplexities — we have no 
language to describe the criminality ; no power of words to 
paint the sin. Let the truth be made known — ^give it bold 
relief upon the ground of Ethical Masonry, that he who wit- 
tingly defrauds, who knowingly involves a brother in his own 
wreck, is no Freemason! He has forfeited the confidence, 
excited the disgust, and betrayed the honour of his brethren! 

While on the subject of the duty we owe to our brethren, it may 
not be out of place to say a few words upon a matter connected 
with it. It has forcibly pressed upon my mind that brethr^ 
interpret with too great latitude the saving provision which 
our laws make for their absence from lodge-meetings. Every 
brother is, or ought to be, a hond fide member of a Lodge. 
Obedience to the Master's summons is a sine qua non in 
Masonic fidelity. Very distinctly the curcumstances are stated 
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widdi are regarded as aaffidoitfy apologedc ftr ahaeBee, Baft 
ttese flSTiBg daoseSy fike every pneepty are to be inteipratod 
mihdrtpinL DisUnea is an apology ; but 1^ iiotwilli8laD&g 
cBstancie, the smmiioiis could be obejed widioiit bsoaaweBoeBeej 
I submit it to eonsdeiioe if mere respect for the fiterafitj of a 
pieeept ought to oonoeal its real spirit ? It is also wortili while 
to enqmre how fiur anj mere incidental oocorreDoe oog^t to be 
regarded as sanctioning absence from Lodge. It will be i^^ 
rent that no engagranent shoold be made, (»r invitation aeoqited, 
that ooold inter&re with the ordinary lodge-meedng. The 
man who prekn the fesdye board of piiyato ho^Htalitj to 
the instmctiye meeting of a weQ-regalated Lodge has his coun- 
terpart in the tradesman who apolo^zes for his absence from work 
by saying that he was dining with a friend, .fie^ii/ardy in attraid- 
ing ibe meetings of the Lodge, and punctuality in observing the 
hoar of meeting, most commend themselves to every brotiier, who 
remembers that he has appropriated the desigDation of a class 
with whidi these virtues are matters of necessity. Langh nol 
at the man who nms with his letters when the maQ is dosed ; 
who bustles to the wharf as the gangway is withdrawn ; who 
arrives at the terminus as the ^' whistle'' announces departure. 
Fity the sfmt that is so forgetful of punctuality, and determine 
that the Tyler shall have a sinecure, so &r as disturbing the 
business of the Lodge on your account can be avoided. 

^ Mercy'* has its calls and claims upon Masonic activities. 
This is but a modification of that love which is the Boul of 
the Fraternity. It sympathizes with affliction, pities distress, 
and speeds to assist. Does a brother sorrow ? We weep with 
him who weeps. Is he in suffering ? We divide the endurance 
by a generous sympathy. Is he overtaken by adversity? The 
warm heart speaks eloquently to the ready hand; and the 
ready hand, as if galvanized by its electric contact with the 
excited heart, presses the spring of the purses; and though 
cold, calculating prudence may whisper her own grudgings, the 
donation is but restricted to ability, and generously proportioned 
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to the emergenej. Eveiy brother's head most rest upon a pillow 
sofltened by a God-honouring brotherly love. Deep most be the 
distress which the cord of love cannot fathom ; intricate must 
be the labyrinth that love cannot thread I Her qnick eye can 
penetrate the angoished heart, thongh proudly it wonld hide 
its sorrows behind ^a smiling brow. Masonry has not till now 
abstained from rearing her monuments to Mercy. Your com- 
mittees of charity can testify to what extent the wants of needy 
brethren have been supplied ; and how many widows have been 
made grateful for the existence of the Order. Behold yonder 
monument to Mercy, wherein the orphans of your brethren have 
an asylum and a home. What heart rejoices not in passing 
along its corridors, in visiting its dormitories, in glancing at 
its larder, in looking on the smiling faces, the lovely indices 
of happy hearts ; in listening to the touching words uttered in 
accents of sweetest song, in which they are taught to tell their 
gratitude, and send their thanks to Heaven ? '^ In scenes like 
these" may your principles be ever manifest, and your honours 
ever found I 

But the Ethics of Masonry respect ourselves. Duty to one's- 
self is never to be neglected. The emblem of this law is 
the pair of Compasses, This is a mathematical instrument 
for describing circles and measuring lines. Its symbolic use 
is to confine the appetites within legitimate bounds. The 
proper radius is to be scripturally ascertained. One branch is 
fixed in the heart, and the other extended to sweep a cir- 
cumference within which is found the area of personal gratifi- 
cations. Outside that circle passions or interests must not be 
permitted to betray you. 

Freemasonry is friendly, rather than opposed to enjoyment. 
In this its rules harmonize with Revelation. Hypocrisy has its 
own code and key of interpretation. It travesties Christianity. 
It sees every man and every thing in the obscurity of its own 
dark heart. It has no sympathy with gladness. The genial 
warmth of honesty it hates. Smiles frighten it ; a ringing laugh, 
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the instinctiye outbreak of a spirit brimful of joj, is as the 
knell of a ruined soul. But real, divine religion, makes the 
heart good, and then invites to present joy. " Bejoice ever- 
more," is its oft-repeated call. ^^ Be happy," is the golden thread 
inwoven with the whole texture of Christianity. Are we, 
then, to be precluded from social pleasures ? Are we, in 
misanthropic churlishness, to exist as cyphers in creation ? 
Eetirement from sodal intercourse can never effect the purpose 
of existence — 

" Gk)d never made a solitary man, 
*Twoiild mar the harm*ny of His general plan." 

And again — 

** He who a hermit is resolved to dwell, 
And bid this social life a long farewell, 
Is impious." 

Cultivate society as much as you can. Associate with the true 
and good among your fellow-men. Walk with the wise, and you 
shall become wiser. Be a companion of tke cheerful, and you will 
be the happier still. But avoid excess. There is a woid, oflben 
used in speaking of gratification, that is very objectionable ; it 
is the word passion. Now, passion and emotion are distin- 
guishable. The simple emotion is lawful ; since, for every natural 
appetite our Maker has provided a corresponding gratification. 
But passion implies suffering, and is sinful. The emotion of 
pleasure is legitimate; when it is sought after, so as to be- 
come a passion, it is wrong. All passions, being intemperance, 
are forbidden. All around the circle within which emotions 
are confined, "Beware of passion," is legible to a brother's 
eye. 

If there appear any evil tendencies in our mode of festivity, 
they are easily remedied and avoided. How ? By respecting 
Masonic law. Look at that important officer, the Junior Warden. 
What is his business ? " To call the brethren from labou* to 
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refreshment, and from refreshment to labour." Refreshment is a 
department of Masonic duty. The festive board is under official 
sapervision. The habit, if it be one, of closing the Lodge, and 
then retiring to refreshment, is unconstitutional. Were the rules 
properly observed, the brethren having discreetly partaken of the 
good things of life — having enjoyed ^' the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul" — the Junior Warden, at the opportune moment, 
would, at the command of the Worshipfrd Master in the chair, 
can from '' refreshment to labour." Profit, as well as pleasure, 
would invariably be realized. A return to usages in keeping 
with the spirit and letter of the institution, will go far to remedy 
the only evU which exists in practical Freemasonry. Then, at 
an hour not too late, every brother will be where duty calls and 
indinadon guides — at his own fireside — to reflect upon a happy 
home the virtues of his Craft. The affections, schooled in the 
Lodge, are directed to their proper objects, the family circle ; for — 

** With all the faults and follies of the race, 
Old home-bred virtues hold their not unhonoured place.** 

The euttivatum of the mind is presented as the proper employ- 
ment of the brethren. A Lodge masonically managed is a 
school of philosoi^y. ^^ ^^^® ^^ sympathy with German 
lUumirdsm — ^the invention of designing men, who would have made 
genuine Masonry the tool of their own ends. But wisdom we 
profess to teach — ^the wisdom that fits for life, and that ensures 
happiness. It is impossible for a Mason to be inquiring and not 
intelligent. Tracing the progress, and looking to the origin of 
the Order, will bear us back along the stream of history, and bring 
the mind in contact with the principal events of the world. The 
origin and progress of the Order is not now before us. I only 
refer to it as an illustration of the ancillary relation of Masonic 
research to polite education. Masonic Lodges, in some foreign 
countries, are styled Academies. The Order was the dep6t of 
learning in the dark or middle ages ; and yet, in some countries. 
Masonry is synonymous with Geometry. It derives its very name 
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from scientific architectnre. For want of some knowledge of its 
history, the dignity of the Order is lost sight of. The trade of 
a mason, though useful and honourable, is not the origin of our 
name. It is from our Order that a man who is engaged in 
building a stone wall is called a mason. It is a mistake to cite 
the French word magon as the source of the term. Barbarous 
Latin has been consulted, and machiOj a machinist, is given as its 
derivation ; because machines were necessary in raising ponderous 
stones to their allotted place in the edifice. I have met with 
another theory. Maceria is the name of long fence- walls which 
enclose vineyards ; and hence it is said. Mason est maceriarum 
constructor — a mason is a builder of fence-walls. An old word 
for house is mas ; with some plausibility, therefore, it is said, a 
mason is one who builds masses^ or houses. Perhaps the 
brethren would wish me to express my own opinion. Then it is 
this : — ^The word is derived from the secrecy and exdusiveness 
observed in our Lodges. Every Lodge is guarded by a Tyler. 
It is supposed that he is armed. Formerly his protective 
weapon was a dvh. The old Latin for this was maga ; it is the 
word yet in Spain. The meaning of mooa is club, or rruice — ^the 
dub borne by corporate bodies. Because, therefore, bodies of 
architects, induding all trades necessary for efiecting or canying 
out their plans, preserved their secrets by deliberating within a 
dosed and guarded Lodge — a Lodge guarded by the mcxon— 
Mason was the designation of every brother, and Masonry the name 
of the noble system. At what time persons not masons by pro- 
fession sought admission into the Order, I cannot tell ; but it must 
have been at an early date. The records of a Lodge at War- 
rington, so old as 1648, note the admission of Oolond Main- 
waring and the great antiquary, Mr. Ashmole. Charles I., 
Charles II., and James II., were initiated. All such were " ao- 
cq>ted;" hence, '^ accepted Masons ;" and, as a mark of respect 
and confidence, were admitted to all the privileges of the Craft, 
and hence, " free." From this, then, we have the designation, 
" free and accepted Masons." 
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I might give you many illustrations of the facilities 
afforded by the Order to impart instruction, bnt I must 
not be tedious. Anxious to encourage and assist my brethren 
in this Lodge of Instruction — sympathizing with the pur- 
pose of our amiable and talented Deputy Grand Master, to 
revive the Order to all its wonted moral grandeur — I have re- 
sponded to his call, and submit to your consideration these views 
of the Morals of Freemasonry. I wish I could have done this 
duty better, for your sake and the sake of the cause ; but I have 
done my best, under all circumstances, and make no apology. 

Brethren, the character of the Order is in your hands. Its 
principles are beautiful, as you know. Illustrate them in your 
whole lives. As the picture is more elegant when it is elegantly 
framed, and as the diamond is more beautiful when it is beautifully 
set, so let the principles of Masonry become attractive by the 
blamelessness of your lives, the consistency of your conduct, and 
fidelity to your obligations. Let not your resolves evaporate in 
sentiment. Duty is before you. Opportunity is given to you. 
Great is your mission I Ambition can have no holier end than 
yours! Oh I live not uselessly, that you may not eventually 
regret, with bitterness — all the more bitter that the regret is 
useless — ^that your life has been misspent : — 

" "lis a moumful story, 
Thus in the ear of pensive Eve to tell 
Of Morning^s firm resolve the vanished gloiy, 
Hope's honey left within the withering bell, 
And plants of mercy dead, that might have bloomed so well." 
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Wb meet upon the level and we part upon the square — 
What words of precious meaning those words Masonic are ! 
Come let us contemplate them — they are worthy of a thought — 
With the highest and the lowest and the rarest they are fraught. 

We meet upon the level, tho' from every station come, 
The king from out his palace, and the poor man from his home — 
For the one must leave his diadem outside the Mason's door, 
And the other finds his true respect upon the checkered floor. 

We part upon the square— for the whole world must have its due. 
We mingle with its multitude, a cold, unfriendly crew ; 
But the influence of our gatherings in memory is green, 
And we long upon the level to renew the happy scene. 

There's a world where all are equal ; we are hurrying toward it fast. 
We shall meet upon the level there when the gates of death are past ; 
We shall stand before the Orient, and our Master will be there 
To try the blocks we offer with His own unerring square. 

We shall meet upon the level there ; but never thence depart ; 
There's a mansion — ^'tis all ready for each trusting, faithful heart ; 
There's a mansion and a welcome, and a multitude is there. 
Who have met upon the level and been tried upon the square. 

Let us meet upon the level, then, while labouring patient here, 
Let us meet, and let us labour, tho' the labour be severe; 
Already in the western sky the signs bid us prepare 
To gather up our working tools and be tried upon the square. 

Hands round, ye faithful Masons all, the bright fraternal chain ; 
Te part upon the square below to meet in heaven again. 
Oh ! what words of precious meaning those words Masonic are. 
We meet upon the level and we part upon the square ! 
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PREFACE. 

It will be unnecessary to detain the reader for a single moment, by expatiating on the 
▼aloe of a work like the present. Its utility cannot fail to be universally admitted, and the 
tmlj wonder is, that amidst the endless variety of dictionaries, lexicons, encyclopaedias, and 
glowaries, vrith which the present age abounds. Symbolical Masonry, as practised in this 
eotmtry, should have remained so long without an appropriate book of reference, constructed 
in the comprehensive and accessible form of a Dictionary. 

An idea of the absolute benefit arising from such a publication, appears to hkve been 
entertained on the Continent nearly a century ago, when M . Fleury puolished his " Dic« 
tionnaire de I'Ordre de la F^licitl,'* for the use of the Androgyne Lodges, as they were 
then denominated, or lodges which admitted, indiscriminately, candidates and members of 
either sex* 

A few years later, Pemetti published a "Dictionnaire Mytho-Herm^tiqne;*' and there 
the matter rested for the remainder of the century. It is highly probable that the specula* 
tion was not remunerative, or it would doubtless have been fbUowed up by similar publi- 
cations on other branches of the science. 

In 1805 the attempt was renewed by Chomel, who gave to the world an imperfect 
" Vocabulaiie des Francs-Ma9ons,*' which was translated into Italian by Vignozzi. This 
was succeeded by a more compendious work, edited under the superintendence of Af . Quantin, 
which he called a " Dictionnaire Ma9onnique, ou Recueil des Esquisses de toutes les Parties 
de PEdifice eonnu sous le Nom de Ma9onnerie, &c. ; '* and in Germany, about the same 
period, Bro. O. Lenning published his " Encyklopadie der Freimaurerei." We find also 
the germ of a dictionary in the '* Nomenclature, Ordre Alphab^tiqne, des Principaus Rites, 
Cotoiea, Sod^t^ Secrets, et Grades Ma9onnique8, r^pandus en France ou dans PEtranger," 
inserted by Thory in the first volume of the ** Acta Latomorum." 

The two most perfect productions of this class, are the "Freimaurer Lexicon," of 
Gadicke, and the ** Lexicon of Freemasonry," by Dr. Madcey, Grand Secretary of the 
Ghnukd Lodge of South Carolina, U.S. But although these publications are exceedingly 
well executed, yet their peculiar characteristics serve to render them only partially interest- 
ing to the English Fraternity. They dwell too largely on consistorial, capitular, inefiable, 
and spnrioiis Freemasonry, to be adapted to the taste of an ancient Cnft Mason ; and it is 
tiiereiore believed that a vocabulary of terms peculiar to Symbolical Masonry, and arranged 
in alphabetical order, for Uie convenience of expeditiotu reference, will prove an acceptable 
boon to the British Freemason. 

It will be apparent at a single glance, that the plan I have adopted, is to give the best 
definitions from the best writers, with the name of the author attached to each article* 
This method has been preferred, as it was thought questionable whether the Fraternity 
would have considered the explanations of an individual Brother to possess that undoubted 
authority with which evei^ book of reference ought to be invested. 

I have selected from Gadicke's German Lexicon, which has been so well traadUited by 
Bro. Watson in the ** Freemasons* Quarterly Review," all the matter which l^>plies to 
Symbfriieal Masonry ; because it is of great value as an evidence, that however Continental 
Masonry ma^ have been abused by the innovations of designing men, it still retains the 
orthodox principles enunciated by the ancient Fraternity. For those articles that are 
nameless, I am myself responsible : they are either origin u, or selected from one or other 
of my publications. 

On an attentive perusal of the work, the reader will find that the definitions have hem 
stodiooaljr contracted into as brief a space as possible consistently with perspicuity, in 
order^ to increase the number of words, and make the book more generally uselal. It 
eootains a summary view of the whole System of Blue Masonry, by a careful condensatimi 
of all that has been ever written on the subject; intelligible to the Fraternity, and 
njatetious to the profane. And my purpose will be efiectually answered, if the esplana- 
tions here given of the technical and other terms of Masonry, shall prove of sufficient valae 
to indoce ue superficial Brother to increase his stock of knowledge by a reference to other 
woriEB, where the subjects are more copiously handled ; or to confirm the more advanced 
Mason in the truth tii those sacred principles, to the study of whidi he has devoted his 
time and talents. 

My dosing adriee shall be— he who is ambitions of becoming a good Mason, must wofk, 
as our aodent Brethren woiked, with Vmmm»qm, Fb»tbmct, and ZkaIm 
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MISCUIT UTILE DULCI. — HOT, 



CONTENTS. 



Chaptee I.— the revival. 
Dr. Desaguliers— 1717-1723. 

I r.— ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 
Dr. Anderson — 1722-1740. 



III.— PROCESSIONS. 
Martin Clare— 1740-1747. 

IV.— THE SCHISM. 
Dr. Manningbam— 1747-1760. 

v.— TESTS. 

Entick, Heslctine, Calcott, Hutchinson — 

1760.1769. 



Chaptek IX.— fire ! ! ! 
Capt. Smith— 1779-1785. 

X.— SECRETS. 
Noorthouck— 1785-1790. 



VI.— IT RAINS ! 
Dunckerley— 1770-1771 . 

Vn.— D ISCIPLINE. 
Dr. Dodd— 1772-1777. 



XI.— C HARLATANS. 
Tegart— 1790-1794. 

XII.— COWAN 8. 
Dent— 1794-1798. 



XIII.— BEGGING MASONS. 
Jones— 1798-1800. 



XIV.— LEGENDS. 
Rev. Jettiroo Inwood — 1800-1803. 



VIII.— DISPUTES AND SQUABBLES. 
Preston— 1777-1779. 



XV.— LADY MASONS. 
Meyrick, Shadbolt— 1803-1810. 

XVI.— THE SCHISM HEALED. 
Dr. Hemming — 1810-1813. 



EMBELLISHED WITH CURIOUS EXGRAVINGS. 



The above work must not be accounted fabulous and without authority 
because its contents are communicated through an imaginary medium. The 
author is possessed of authentic vouchers for every transaction, and he is not 
aware that a single event has either been misrepresented, or heightened in 
colouring or perspective. This book contains a true picture dl the 
manners, customs, usages, and ceremonies of successive periods during the 
eighteenth century, drawn from the actual working of Lodges, and enlivened 
by numerous anecdotes of the Master Spirits of the several ages in which 
they respectively flourished, and under whose active and judicious saperin- 
tendence Freemasonry reaped vast improvements, and attained a high pre- 
ponderating influence and merited celebrity. The work viriU, therefore, 
miquestionably prove a welcome addition to the meagre history of Masonry 
during the same period, which proceeded from the pen of Bro. Preston, 
and which, in fact, is almost the only register to which we can refer for a 
knowledge of the very important events that distinguished Freemasonry from 
the revival to the re-union of ancient and modem Masonry. . 



PUBLiaHBD B7 BRO. R. SPBNCEB, Mt, QREAT QUEKN STREET. 

DB. OLIYEA'S FABEWELL TO HASONBY. 

In Demy 8vo., Price 10«. 6J., Maaonic gilt cloth boarde, 

THE SYMBOL OF GLORY; 

SHOWING THE OBJECT AND END OF FREEMASONRY, 

ZXr TBZ&TBBS XBCTTOB8. 

Saeh ipedfically dedicated by a written address, to the W. M., OflScen, and Brethren of 
one of the Thirteen Lodges of which the Author is an honorary member. 

'Wltb an Allegorical Frontispiece by Bro. J. Karris. 



" OLD MEN HAT BE PEKMITTBD TO SPEAK LONG, BECAUSE IN THE COMMON COUBSS 
jor NATCBB THBT CANNOT HAYB LONG TIMB TO SPBAK." — Sit WoUer Scott, 



CONTENTS. 

Valbdictobt Addbbss TO THE SuBCBiBBBS BT Namb; Containing b personal nam- 
tive of the motives which induced the Author to become an expositor of Masonry, and 
produced the series of publications of which this is intended to be the Cape-stone and 
Crown. 
Lecture I. — On the Present State of the Masonic Science— Epistle Dedicatory to the 
Grand Master, Grand Officers, and Members of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, U.S. 
Lee, II. — On the Poetry and Philosophy of Freemasonry — Epistle dedicatory to the 
' W. M., Officers, and Brethren of the Lodge Social Friendship, Madras, No. 320. 
Lee. III. — A few Observations on the Lodge Lectures, with some Instructions how to 
acquire a competent knowledge of them — Epistle dedicatory to the Bank ojf England 
Lodge, London, No. 329. 
Lee, IV.— On the Doctrines eontuned in the Lodge Lectures — Epistle dedicatory to the 

Shakspeare Lodge, Warwick, No. 356. 
Lee, V. — The Twelve Definitions of th6 Circle and Parallel Lines considered — Epistle 

dedicatory to the Witham Lodge, Lincoln, No. 374. 
Lee. VI.— Enquiry into the true Meaning of the Circle and Parallel Lines — Epistle dedi- 
catory to St. Peter's Lodge, Wolverhampton, No. 607> 
Lee. VII. — The Three Great Lights at the Foot of the Masonic Ladder explained, with 
a description of the Ladder and its accompaniments — Epistle dedicatory to St. George's 
Lodge, Montreal, No. 643. 
tLee. VIII. — On the Theological Virtues and their application to Freemasonry— Epistle 
' dedicatory to St. Peter's Lodge, Peterborough, No. o46. 
Lee. IX. — Explanation of the Cloudy Canopy and its attendant Symbols at the Summit of 

the Ladder — Epistle dedicatory to the First Lodge of Light, Birmingham, No. 689. 
Lee. X. — Application of the Cloudy Canopy and its attendant Symbols to Freemasonry — 

Epistle dedicatory to the Royal Standard Lodge, Kidderminster, No. 730. 
Lee. XI. — Enquiry into the true ftlasonic Reference of the Blazing Star — Epistle dedica- 
tory to the Lodge Rising Star of Western India, Bombay : on the Registry of Scotland. 
Lee. XII.— General Import of the Symbol of Glory— Epistle dedica^tory to the Lodge Light 

of the North, Londonderry; No. 69 on the Registry of Ireland. 
Lee. XIII.— Recapitulation— Epistle dedicatory to the Lodge of Hope and Charity, Kidder- 
• minster, No. 623. 

EXTRACT FROM THE FIRST LECTURE. 

" The times in which we live are peculiarly characterized by comprehensive enquiries 
"and ingenious speculations for the improvement of Science j aad while Electricity and 
Chemistry, Steam and Gas, and Machinery of every kind, are earnestly enga^d in a con- 
tention for superiority. Freemasonry must not pause on the threshold. While the world 
moves on in an uninterrupted progress towards perfection. Masonry must not stand stiU; 
for if she hesitates eyer so little, time will pass and she wUl be distanced in the race." 

SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 

" No Member of the Masonic body has done more to advance the principles of the Order 
tiian the writer of this book, who has proved that this fraternal system is based on the 
noble-t principles, and calculated, when carried out according to its primeeval intentions, 
to be the handmaid of true religion. We will not attempt to explain the object of this« 
the last, as we regret to hear, of the many excellent treatises which Dr. Oliver has written. 
This much, however, we must say : first, that whoever reads it, be he a member of the 
mystic tie or not, will derive much pleasure from its researches, and a large amount <^ 
instruction. The book is elegantly printed, and deserves the amount of patronage whidi 
' an infiaential subscription-list proves has been awarded to it by the Masonic Brethren, in 
•Xoken of their esteem for one who has indeed faithfully and zealously <\^TforDD«.dLb^^&Nsak>scR9^. 
task in his day and generation."— BeN's Messenger. ^«« ^v» FTevmuawM? <)pm«VkH 
Magaxine andRevieWf the Morning Herald, and olYk«t 'Pm«dica&B% 



W0BK8 ON FREEMA80NBT, BT DE. OUTBB, 



THE PUBLISHER'S ADDRESS TO THE FRATERNITY, 

On reprinting new IkUtionB of the Theooratio Fhiloflophy of Free* 

nmeonry, and Signs and Bymbols. 



TBBSB'TAlnable Haaonic Works of Dr. Oliver having been oat of print aomeyeany 
Bro. Spencer takes this opportunity of annonn^K, that the Aathor has prepared ror the 
press new editions, very mnch impMroved, by csjrcral emendations and addmonst ilioaft 
bating what may have appeared olMcare, and adding the results of inoreased meditation 
and eiperienee, to augment their value and render them more worthy of acceptanee. 

Thera is nothing under the sun— -except the works of the Creator, t^hidi are all perfecfr- 
that ii not susceptible of gradual and successive improvements. EvoTthing is constsntly 
moving forward towards perfection, but it will not be consummated till Death has drawn 
hb saUe eortain rtwnd as all, and that awfol King of Terrors has expended the last arrow 
in his quiver, and resigned his broken bow into ue hand of expiring Time. Books, how 
ingeniously soever they may have been oiigixudly compiled, are subject to|the sameonerr* 
ing law of transition ; and every successive reprint, during the life of the author at least, 
ought to exhibit unequivocal tokens of his indnrtry and perseverance* 

Whether this principle has been soccessluUy earned out in the new Editions of theie 
Works, most be su b mit t ed to the reader's judgment. 



Ju9i publUhed, in l2ino,, price Seven ShillingM (post-free), a new BdOkm^ 

with eopUnu Notes by the Author, 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS; 

ILLUSTRATED AND EXPLAINED IN A COURSE OF TWELVE 

LECTURES ON FREEMASONRY. 

LECTURE I.— Introduction. 

The ancient Bymbolical sjrstem, as it is developed in this Lecture, is well 
worthy of a Mason's attention. 



LECTURE II. — On thb All-sbxing Ete. 

An awfiil subject of contemplation, and illustrated by a display of leamk^ 
and serious disquisition that cannot fitil to be profitable to every well-disposed 
Brother. 

LECTURE III.— On thb Sbrpent. 

The origin and secret reference of this symbol in Freemasonry are here 
satisfiM^rily elucidated. 

LECTURE IV.— On the Cherubim. 

This truly Masonic symbol is copiously considered in all its significant 
bearings ; and, by the mode of treatment here adopted, an abstruse subject 
is simplified by detached explanations of its component parts. 



LECTURE v.— On the Deluge. 

The Flood and its accompaniments have given many impropriate symbols 
to Freemasonry, which are illustrated in the present Lecture jointly and in 
4ietMiL 
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LECTURE VI.— On th« MrsTSKiotrs Dakknbss of th« Third 

Degree. 

An interefltiiig sobject eatisfiBCtorily ezpUdned ; together with an aoeoant 
of the emblems of the Third Degree, and their application to the various 
incidents by which it is distinguished. 



LECTURE VII.— On the Three Pillars—Wisdom. Strength, and 

Beauty. 

These celebrated supporters of a Lodge are described with all their genu- 
ine attributes of power. 

LECTURE VIII.— On the Masonic Ladder. 

In this Lecture it is shown, that a similar mode of ascent to heaven was 
naed in «U ancient nations, both Jew and Gentile. 



LECTURE IX.— Ox the Point within a Circle. 
Replete with learning and research. 



LECTURE X.— On the Masonic Apron. 

This badge of innocence is traced to its origin, and it appears to have been 
used amongst all nations and people from the beginning of time. 



LECTURE XI. — On the Government of the Lodge. 

An important subject, and worthy the attention of every Brother who is- 
dedrons of establishing a Masonic reputation. 



LECTURE XII. — Conclusion of the Course. 

It contains an explanation of many symbols which were not included in 
the plan of the preceding Lectures. 



The Index points out that Three Hundred Symbols have been illustrated in 

the body of the Work. 



%* When the first Edition of this work was published, I received seveoral 
hundred letters of commendation from the Fraternity, which encouraged me 
to proceed in my design of elucidating the general principles of the Craft : 
assured, in common with many other scientific Brethren in various parts of 
the globe, that the principles, historyi and traditions of the Order are, and 
ought to be, subjects of free discussion. — G. O. 



" This book ia well written, and merits a place in every gentleman's library, whethar hr 
be a Brother or not." — Oentleman** Magazine, 

** We hope enough has been said to induce erery Brother, who would be really a Mason, 
tomuduiM the volume ; and we can, in fraternal sincerity, assure him that his acquisitioa 
will be a iewel beyond price. To our learned Brother, the Rer. Dr. OlWer, we nnalRefeedly 
offer the homage of gratefol and sincere respect for the labovrs be has undertaken,— for 
the peraevermoee he has shown,— for the spirit of intelligence, good-will, and true piety» 
whi^ white they thwl a Iwtre round his * Signs and Symbols,' teach the heart of jUie 
If aaoB to lov«, mmI the soul to praise and to magnify Him who liviCh in the beavnw.**— 
Firetnuuont^ Quarterlif Xevtew, 



WORKS ON FREEMASONBY, BY DB. OUVEB, 



Jmi jmbliikedf m 12fN0., price 7$,, (pott Jree), a New Edition, with 

Additional Notet and Illustrationif 

THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 

FREEMASONRY. 

IN •nH'^ELVE LECTURES ON ITS SPECULATIVE, OPERATIVE, AND 

SPURIOUS BRANCHES. 



Lecture I. — Speculative Masonry examined under its Denotninatton 

of « Lux." 

Tliia Leeture shows in what manner Ii|cbt is identified with Freemasonry ; and the 
evidences adduced in proof of the proposition have been selected from authentic docs- 
nents, Heathen as well as Jewish. 



2. — View of Speadative Masonry as a System of Charity, 

The operation of this prominent Masonic Virtue is discussed in all its forms. 



3. — The Perfection to which Operative or Scientific Masonry was carried 

in the earliest times. 

We have here some of the great principles of Freemasonry traced to a veiy early period 
in the history of man, as a reply to the objections which are so confidently urged against 
our claims to antiquity. 



Ai,-^' Historical Account of the Origin^ Progress^ and Design of the 

Spurious Freemasonry, 

This will be found an interesting Lecture to all who are desirons of tracing the resem- 
blance between the true and the spurious Freemasonry. 



5. — On the Origin of Hieroglyphics. 

No person can aspire to the character of " a bright Mason " who is i^orant of sjrm- 
bolical learning ; and here he is furnished with competent instruction m that pleasing 
study. 



6.' -Exemplification of the Symbols used in those Spurious Institutions 
which attained the most permanent celebrity in the Ancient World. 

Hieroglyphics are applied in the Sixth Lecture to the spurious Freemasonry ; and the 
reader will find an ample field of research open to him in illustration of this curious 
subject. 



7. — The True Freemasonry in all Ages shown to have been " Veiled in 

Allegory and Illustrated by ifymbolsJ' 

The same subject is continued by an application of the doctrine to our system of Free- 
nuuosjj; and the Lecture contains much interesting and useful information, that will 
iuaplf repMjr am atteDtire perusal. 



PUBLISHED B7 BBO. R. SPENCER, 18, OREAT QUEEN STREET. 

8. — Jnquify tohether the Union of ^pecuUoke and Operative Masonry 
was accomplished at the building of King Solomon's Temple. 

Will be read with profit and pleason by every Maaonic inquirer, tot it eontaina much 
-raloalile information on the dispoaition and working of the Lodges at the bnilding of SoIo« 
mon'a Temple. 

^,-^Tke Details of this famous Edifice considered for the purpose of 
shoieing that the abooe Union conveyed essential benefits to mankind. 

The above subject i> here extended to a description of the details, and contains a series 
of facts wliich every Mason ought to know. 



10. — On the Form and Disposition of a Masons* Lodge. 

In this Leetnre the occult principles of a Lodge are copiously elucidated in a plun and 
familiar manner. 



11. — On the Ceremonies of Opening, Closing, Labour y and 

Refreshment. 

On these subjects the Eleventh Lecture is abundantly explanatory. 



■12. — The Beauties of Freemasonry exemplified, and its peculiar cei^C" 
monies and observances shown to be judiciously selected, rationally 
maintained, and highly advantageous to those who are versed in 
their moral and symbolical references. 

The concluding Lecture illustrates Labour and Refreshment ; the Three Degrees ; the 
. Greater and Lesser Lights ; the Language of Masonry ; the Three Pillars ; uie Cloudy 
Canopy ; East and West Processions ; and many other ceremonies and observances. 



The Corollary contains a General Review of the Subject. 



" To a Lodge possessed of the means amongst its own members of eluci4atin|; the 
lieauties of Freemasonry in the working Lectures, this work is most valuable. It illus- 
trates much that these colloquial lessons leave imperfect, and renders them of still greater 
value to the proficient. And to a Lodge ignorant of or but partially versed in those 
Masonic expoutions, the Twelve Lectures are absolutely indispensable. How many a 
young and zealous Mason might diffuse delight and improvement to his Brethren, by 
reading aloud one of the Twelve Lectures at each monthly meeting of the Lodgpe. Who 
is there who can quietly estimate the benefits which would arise to Freemasonry from 
■emulation thus excited ; and what better use could be made of these beautiful results of 
his ^rsevering assiduity — of the exercise of the rare talents with which the Almighty 
Architect of the universe has blessed him— who has thus placed them at our disposal ? In 
their universal use, we hope to see a grateful and most fruitful response. "^fV«ema«oii«* 
Qumrterly Review. 

** If others should still be seeptical'-if they want any more to convince them that this silent 
system is maintained for some good and wise purpose, then we would reconunrad a 
perusal of this work, which, although it may neither explain nor simplify, must ereate 
confidence and assurance— not by the power of its argument and reasoning, of which it 
has plenty when it is necessary to exhibit it— not by the practical character of its matter, 
in which it no doubt abounds to the initiated— but simply by the tone of charity, 
benevolence, and good- will to all, which is no less apparent in the writinga than in the 
conduct of the learned author. It is impossible to rise ftom this book without saying, 
' Although there is much that is incomprehensible here, yet there is enough, and more 
than enough, to convince me that that system must be a pure one wUch nnmben such 
• vrriter among its leaders.' "-^Staffordshire Exmminer, 



MASOmC WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



Laieiy jmhli*hed, in One Volume , post 9vo., Priee 7». M., bound m clothf 
A WORK OF SINGULAR AND VARIED INTEREST, 

XirTXTLBO 

STRAY LEAVES 

FSOM 

A PREEMASON^S NOTE-BOOK. 



BY A SUFFOLK RECTOR. 



CONTENTS. 

Chapter I.— Sis William Wkbb Follxtt in Easlt Lifi.— Tlus Chapter will be 
found particularly interesting to the Brethren of Devon ; it refers to that able lawyer 
and estimable Mason's early Ufe ; the reverend author was a schooUfellow and peraonal 
friend of the late distinguished Attorney- General. 

Chap, II. — Thk Soldikk Mason. — A curious narrative of struggle and principle. A 
Sketch from Real Life. " As a military man I can say, and I speak from experience, that 
I have known many soldiers who were Masons : I never knew a good Mason who was a 
bad soldier." — iMvd Combermeret P.O.M.for Cheshire, 

Chap. III. — Thk Anti-Masonic Vicab.— A remarkable story. 

Chap, IV. — Thb Curse of Talbnt. — Edmund Kean and Dr. Lant Carpenter. 

Chap, v.— Canning in Rbtibbmbnt. — Whatever relates to Canning must always 
possess interest for the general reader. 

Chap, VI.— A LiTBRABT SoiBEB.— This Chapter is an account of the Author's recollee* 
tions of a public day at Hurst and Robinson's, the eminent publishers, when in their 
cenith, introducing at their hospitable board Sir Walter Scott, Maturin, Lsetitia 
Matilda Hawkins, the two Miss Porters, the Authoress of *' Rome in the 19th Century," 
Gifford the Reviewer, the ill-fated Colton, Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal 
Academy, See, 

Chap, VII. — The Measure meted ovt to Others mehtbd to us again. — An inter- 
esting and thrilling tale : it originally appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, and caused 
at the time much sensation. 

Chap. VIII.— The Foreign Sorceress and the British Statesman. — An Episode 
in the career of Canning and Huskisson. 

Chap, IX. — Nidus Passbrum, or The " Sparrowb's Nest" at Ipswich. — This 
Chapter will have its bait for the Ipswich and Suffolk Masons ; Mr. Sparrowe being a 
well-known member of the Craft, and his house one of the most splendid pieces of anti- 
quity in the county ; including interesting particulars of the discovery, in the early put 
of the present century, of a concealed loft, supposed to have been the hiding-place of 
King Charles II. after the battle of Worcester. 

Chap. X.— A Mason in High Places, Bishop Gbiswold.— A Chapter to interest the 
Brethren of the New World. 

Chap. XI.— A Sovereign ; a Ladt in Waiting ; and a Sbcbbt. 

Chap. XII. — Liston ; or, the Melancholy of Mirth. 

Chap. XIII.— Thb Juryman Mason.— A Chapter of striking interest. 

Chtm. XIV. — A Mason's Home ; Nbwstead Abbey and Colonel Wildman. — Tliis 
Chapter will interest the Craft in general, the Nottinghamshire Masons in particular, as 
it contidns some striking traits of character of the late Most Worshipful Grand Master, 
the Duke of Sussex, a frequent gro^t of the hospitable Colonel, including also Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, &c. &c. 

Chap, XV.— Thb latb Rev. Robert Lynam and the Pbibbs in the Church. 

Chap. XVI. — A Grand Mastbb's Ancestral Halls ; Hastings and Donninston.— 
This Chapter will interest the old Leicestershire Masons, and those who remember the 
celebrated Earl Moira, first Marquis of Hastings, a late mueh-beloved Grand Master. 

Chap, XVII. — Half a Doeen Words about the Poor. 

Chap, XVIII.— Thb Tbub Policy of thb Order, 

" It contains many ' leaves' which will be read with great interest."— SutuZ^ Times, 

** A volume of light and agreeable readine, evidently from the pen of one who has mixed 
largely and freely with men of genius and high political influence, and who is acquainted 
wiui me various phases of modem society." — Dougku JerroltPt Newvpmper, 

" Tlie work contains some curious anecdotes of eminent men of the present day. In 
short, the Suffolk Rector has produced a work which^ by making it revolve entirely round 
persons of note familiar to the reader, and by a skilful mixture of truth and fiction, fixes 
the reader's attention and engages his sympathy."— /oftn Bull, 

'* Who would not wish such a book to have a lar«s sale? We most cordially ^o ; and 
am tmJr aar that it has many merits to recommeaa \t to \!hA i^^>ic.** — lAiteram Qa%«Ue» 
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THE FREEMASONS' 

QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AND REVIEW 

Por 18S0, 1851, and 1852. 

Price 13s. each, bound in Masonic Gilt Cloth Boards, or in Quarterly 
Numbers, Price Three Shillings each. 

Summaxy of Contents of ITos. I, II., Ill, 17., 

FORMING THE VOLUME FOR 1850. 

Addrem to tke Cfaft, Anuilgainfttion of the Muooic Cluurities, ProgrOM of Fteemaaonry, 
Advanoement of Masonic Knowledge, by the Editor. — The Legend of the M.M. Degree, or 
the late Bro. T. Pryer — Coiuin Bridget — Medieeval Heraldry, and its Connection with 
Fnemaaonry (illustrated)— The Hidden Bond, by the author of " Stray Leaves from a 
AeeBMson's Nota>Book''— Uniformity— Specimens of the Poetry of King Alfred the Great, 
traudated by M. F. Tupper, Esq. — Correspondence: Masonry in S'cotland, Glasgow 
llMonica— Obituary : Memoir of Dr. Crucefiz, Dr. Carwithen, &c. — Trevilian on Free- 
aMMnry— The Laurel Crown— What might be done— The Early Masonic Writers— To the 
GSutarbury Colonists— Symbolization— Sketches of Character — ^The Holy Cross — Baal's 
Bridge — five Orders of Architecture, by Bro. S. B. Wilson— On the Symbolical Character 
of Aleph and Tau— Account of the Consecration, &c. of the Aged Masons' Asylum at 
■CffoydoB— Grand Masonie Entertainment at the Mansion House — The Revelations of a 
SQoara, by Dr. Oliver — A Diplomatist's Memorv — Notes upon Funeral Solemnities— Son- 
net to Masoniy— The Symbol of Glory— Collectanea— Poetry— Masonic Intelligence: 
Supreme Grand Chapter— Communications of Grand Lodge — The Thirty-third Degr ee 
MaCnpoKtan Intelligence — Provincial- Ireland— Scotland— The Colonies — America— 
India->Literaiy Notices, &c. &c. 



Summary of Contents of Nos. V., VI., VII, VIII., 

FORMING THE VOLUME FOR 1851. 

Freemasonry during the Great Exhibition— Love's Triumph— The First Offence— On the 
Tabernacle and Temple — Notes upon Funeral Solemnities — ^The Condition of Scotch 
Masonry — "Thinking" and "Working" Freemasons — Masonic Processions — On the 
Rhine — Persecution of Freemasonry— Masonic Sketches— The Freemason's Widow — 
Biographical Sketdi — Inquiry into Funereal Ceremonies — Bro. Bfarshal Soult— Historical 
Notes on Freemasonry— The Girls' School— The Revelations of a Square, continued— On 
the Institution of Freemasonry— Silence — Ancient Masons' Marks— The Libation of 
Maffeo Orsini— Biographical Tableau— Masonic Retrospect— The Dwarf's Tailor^On the 
Study of Heraldry — Pretended Masonic Revelations— An Arctic Serenade— Correspondence 
— OUtnary: Dr. Crueefix, continued, Peter Thompson, Sir W. Lorrune, T. Pryer, Sir 
W. B. Cooke, Dr. J. Inglis, Rev. C. J. Meredith, &c.— G. Lodge and Chapter Reports- 
Especial Grand Lodge at Bradford, Yorkshire— Thirty-third Degree— The Charities- 
Metropolitan, Provincial, Foreign and Colonial Masonic Intelligence— Literary Notices* 
fte. &€• 



Summary of Contents of Nos. IX., X., XI., Xn., 

FORMING THE VOLUME FOR 1858. 

Tlie Girls* and Boys' Schools, the Grand Festival, &e., by the Editor— The RerelatioiM 
of a Square, continued, by Dr. Oliver— An Address, by Eliza Cook — Masonic Sketehea, by 
C. Mackie— A Night in the JBgean— The Seklers in Transvlvania- The Cognomen of 
" Brother Jonathan" — The Masons of the Middle Ages— Waifs and Strays — Masonie Im- 
postors — The Marquis and the Mason's Widow— A Visit to Canton— Forgive and Forget — 
&ind Words — Notes on Somnambulism — Alrise Saluto — The Brass Thumb — Ancient 
Masons' Marks, Part III.— The Sailor Freemason — Brother or no Brother— Shakspeare'a 
Othello— The Poet's Plea for Love— Opening Ode— London Platitudes— Historic Doubts 
— Historyof Magic— From .Stna—Santerre— Correspondence— Obituary: Bro. His Grace 
the Duke of WellinKton,Bro. Sir Charles Forbes, Rev. T. E. Poole, J. Savage, L. C. Hum- 
fir^ Q. C, E. tiSpee, &e. &c.— Masonie Intelligence : Grand Lodge snd Grand Chapter 
—Thirty-third Degree— The Grand Conclave— The Chaxitiet— Metao^Qlitusr-^vmimmL— 
//ebii<f—5cotfand— Colonial— Foreign, &c.— lAtenry tAotS^Ma^ %l«. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE 

FREEMASONS' QUAETERLT MAGAZINE 

For 1863, 

Price 12s., bound in Biasonic Gilt Cloth Boards : and 

For 1854, 

Price 9s. 6d., bound in Masonic Gilt Cloth Boards, or in Qnarterly NumberS) 

Price 28. 6d. each. 



Summary of Contents of Hos. L, n., HL, TV,, 

FORMING THE VOLUME FOR 1853. 

IntrodoctioD, bj the Editor— Fonale litentaie in Franee, the Prison-Fkmer, the 
Conateu and the Serf, Father and Son, and the Goide, by Misa Pardoe— The Worried 
Biahop, hj Rer. E. Neale— Hie ** Golden Aaa '* <tf Apoldos, and on Benefit Societiea, bj 
Rer. T. A. Boddey— The First Craiae of tiie Visen, by D. Booxeie^ult— On Freemasonry, 
by M. Michelet— A Century of Freemasonry, by K. R. H. Mackenzie — Camaby the First, 
by H. Jennioga— A Sketdi from Cologne, by Mrs. Ward— Episodes in the life of a Fre^ 
mason— Ancient Masons* Marks— The Masons' Farewell— The History of the Order of St. 
John of Jenualem — Increase of Freemasonry — Masonic Congratulations— The Knights of 
St, Helen's— On Symbols and Symlxdism— On the Legend of the H<dy or San Graal— 
Shakspeare's Sonnets — Olden Holiday Costmnes— The Fairy Family— The Two Jews of 
Meshid— Our Model Lodge — Correspondence— Obituary : Hon. G. H. Burt, G. Thomas, 
Lieutenant- General Sir Charles Napier, Lord Suffield, William Shaw, Rev. G. Bythesea, 
Rot. R. Harrington, J. Fortune, &c. — Masonic Intelligence : Grand Lodge and Grand 
Chapter— Thirty-third Degree — Grand Conclave- The Charities— Metropolitan— Provincial 
— Ireland— Scotland-^Colonial— Foreign, &c. — Literary Notices, &e. &c. 



Summary of Contents of Nos. V., VI., YII., 

FORMING THE VOLUME FOR 1854. 

Masonic Charity, Masonie Ritualism, Roman Catholic Persecution of Freemasonry, by 
the Editor — ^A French Novelist of the Seventeenth Century, by Miss Pardee — Masonic 
Symbols : The Hive, by Rev. J. Wood— A Century of Freemasonry, by K. R. H. Mackenue 
—The Lucky Inheritance, by Dudley Costello— On Silence and its Ancient Symbols, by 
Rev. T. A. Buckley— Ernest and Falk : Conversations for Freemasons— Antiquaries and 
Antiquities — St. Saviour's and its Monuments — Symbols and Symbolism — ^The Tomb of 
John Stowe — Leibnitz and Spinosa — Ophiology and Serpent-SymboUsm — Madelaine — A 
Servian Wedding — William Shakspeare— Biographical Sketches of Persons who have 
made themselves remarkable in the Establishment of Secret Societies — Correspondence — 
Obituary: W. Shadbolt, W. Powell, W. Massy, William Evans, £. G. Papell, W. Hale, 
F. Watts, J. Mason, H. D. Hoskins, &c.— Masonic Intelligence: Grand Lodge and 
Chapter— Thirty-third Degree— Grand Conclave— The Charities— Metropolitan— Provincial 
^-Ireland— Scotland— Colonial, &c.— Literary Notices, &c. 
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BRO. R. SPENCER, 26, GREAT QUEI^N STREET, LONDON ; 

AND SOLD BY ALL B0O1L%%lA.^B.*&. 



BBO. B. SPENCBR, 96, OBBAT QUBBN 8TRKKT. 



THE 

FEEEMASONS' MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

For 1865, 

Ttiee IZb, 6d,, in Masonic Gilt Cloth BoardSi or in Mon^y Numbers^ 

One Shilling each. 

Summary of Contents finrming the Volume for 18SS. 

Address of the Editor on altering this Publication from a Quarterly to a 

Monthly Magazine. 

Animal and Human Instinct — Antiquarian Besearch — Aphorismata Blasonica — Aztecs 
and Erdmannigea — ^Biographies of Celebrated Masons— Bruton, on Structures of the 
Middle Ages — CttUiedral Churches — Churchmen and Freemasons--<7orsican Dirge — Egypt 
tad the Hopdess Age — English Peasantry in the Middle Ages— Forms, Ceremonies, and 
Symboli — Masonry in Germany — Greek Funeral— Address of Bro. Bct. W. A. Hill — 
Mooth amongst the Brethren in Jersey— Last Belie — Life and Death— London and its 
WUmam — ^Myself and my Neighbour— Old Worda of Shakspeare — Bevelations of a 
nqaam limbnthsni on Masonic Curiosities — Signs of Englanch— Speculative Masonry— ^ 
T)C«rda by a FreemasQi)— Correspondence— Obituary : Sir E. F. Bromhead, Mrs. Crook, 
Ma^or Dnunmond, Lieut.-Col. F. B. Gough, Rev. C. J. Udley, Major F. C. Robb, Lord 
D. C. Stuart, &c. &c.— Masonic Intelligence— Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter— Thirty* 
tirifd Degree— Grand Conclave — ^The Charities— Metropolitan— Provindalr-Ireland — Scot* 
lasd'-CMonial^-TForeign, &c.— Literary Notices, &c. &c. 



THE FREEMASONS' 

MAGAZINE AND MASONIC MIEROR 

For 1856. 

Price 13s. 6d.y in Masonic Gilt Cloth Boards, or in Monthly Numbers, 

One Shilling each. 

Summary of Contents forming the Volume for 1856. 

Antiquity of Freemasonry— Notes of a Yacht's Cruise to Balaklava— Bonaparte Family 
— CaoisDrooke Castle— Cautious Secrecy— Faces in the Fire— Freemasonry in Great Britain 
— Inigo Jones — ^The Lady Frecn^asons — A Love-token — Masonic Philosophy — M3rstery~ 
Mntories of the Early Ages in connection with Religion— Old Masonic Legend— Our Duty 
— Printers' Almshouses — Masonic Reform — Religion of the Celts — Science and the Bible 
— 4ketdi-book of a Madras Officer— Signs of England— Three Steps in Freemasonry— 
Hme — What is Free ?— Wonders of Nature— Correspondence— Obituary ; C. Baomer, 
B«T. T. A. Buckley, H. Emly, Sir F. G. Fowke, Bart., John Fowler, Sir Ed. C. Gooch, 
C. Lee, Sir W. Molesworth, Hon. G. O'Callaghan, Sir H. W. Wynn, Bart., &c. &c. — 
Masonic Intelligence — Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter— Thirty-third Degree — Grand 
Conclave— The Charities — Metropolitan — Provincial— Ireland— ScoUand— Colonial— Fo* 
rdgn, &c. — Literary Notices, &c. &o. 



Fublbhed Monthly, price One Shilling, 

THE FREEMASONS' 

MAGAZINE AND MASONIC MIRROR 

For 1867. 

Subscriptions received for this Magasine, at 12s. per Year, by Bao* R. SpbmcbUi or 
forwarded to any part of England* Ireland, and Seothuid, by the Book Pott, on the day oT' 
publication, for I3s. per Annum, payahle in advance* 



HA80KIC VOKXS rOBUSBID BY BBO. R. SmiCaB. 



HANDSOME LODGE PRESENT. 



LIBRARY OF MASONIC BOOKS 



roB 



TEN POUNDS. 



BEO. R. SPENCER qffers fhe/ollawmg coUeeHon of Masonic 
Books <a the above price for Oash^ viz. ;— 

Published ftt 
jg, «. 4* 

Dr. OlWer'i Historical Landmarks of Freemaionry, 2 toIs. doth 2 

-. The History of Initiation, doth 10 6 

-— ^— The Antiqaities of Freemasonry, doth . . . . 10 6 

Symhd of Glory, doth 10 6 

•— Revelations of a Square, doth . . . . « . 9 6 

m.. Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry, cloth . . . . 7 6 

. The Theocratic Philosophy of Freemasonry, doth , . 7 

■ Signs and Symbols, dotii ,.070 

■ Star in the East, doth. . .• .. »• ..056 
■ A Mhrror for the Johannite Masons, cloth • . * . ' 5 

— The Book of the Lodge, cloth . . . . ..050 

— — The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers, 

5 vols, cloth 114 

■ — Preston's Ilhistrations of Freemasonry and History 

from 1829 to 1841, cloth 13 

■ Ashe's. Masonic Manual, doth 7 6 

« -«- Hutchinson's Spirit of Masonry, cloth . . . . 7 6 

■ I. Origia and Insignia of the Royal Arch Degree . . 5 6 

History of the ^V^^tham Lodge, &c .. .. ..016 

— — ^— — Apology for Freemasonry . . « . ..010 

StrayLeaves from a Freemason's Note-Book, doth . . . . 7 6 
History of the Foreign Masonic Lodges .« ..« •• ..010 

Sandy's Short View of Freemasonry, doth 3 

Claike's History of the Minden Lodge . . • • . . ..036 

The History and Illustrations of Freemasonry . . . . . . 2 6 

Single Lectmres and Sermons by Cox, Dakeyne, Moody, Margo- 

liouth, Poole, Roberts, Slade • . . . . . . . ..0106 

Freemasons' Quarterly Magazine and Review, New Series, for 

1850, 1851, and 1852 1 19 

The Masonic Mirror and Symbolic Chart, in a case . . . . 4 
Miller's History, Nature, and Objects of Masonry « . • . 10 

^3 



N.B. — Any Lodge or Brother wishing for a smaller collection, on the 
payment of Five Guineas, will have the privilege to sdect any Works horn 
the above List to the amount of Six 



BBO. B. SPENOEB 

BESPEOTFULLT INFORMS THE CRAFT HE HAS ON SALE, 
PrhUed aceordin^ to Imtruetiofu in the Bool- of ConstiMiotu, — 

DECLARATION BOOKS, 

ALBO, 

inSUTE ft TBEASXTAEB'S BOOKS, 

Bound and Half-bound. 



LODGE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS^ 

SUMMONSES, 

AND RECEIPT BOOKS, 

Printed and Bound to Order. 



PRESENTATION BIBLES, 

FOB 

LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 

Handsomely bound, with Qilt Masonic Tooling. 



V BOOKS BOUND WITH MASONIC EMBLEMS IN THE 

BEST STYLE. 



BRO. RICHARD SPENCER, 

MAN17FACTUBER OF 

CRAFT, MARK-MASTERS', ROYAL ARCH, 
KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, AND ROSE CROIX 

BADGE8, GOLLiBS, SASHES, AHD JEWELS; 

AL86 

SASHES AND JEWELS 

OF THE 

SUPREME GRAND COUNCIL OF THE XXXIII. DEGREE. 






LODGES, CHAPTEB8, AID EHCAIPMEITS 

SUPPLIED WITH 

FUBNITUBE, BEGALIA, &o. &o. 



V AGENT FOR BROTHER HARRIS'S 

CRAFT AND ROYAL ARCH 

TRAOING-BOARDS, 



LONDON : 

26, Great Queen Street, Idnooln's-Inn Fields, 

OPPOSmS r&SBMASOKS' HALL. — W.C. 



BROB, COX AWD WTMAH, VmiVTmWIt 0».mM6 VS««1K W«MKt, 
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